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BACK TO KENNELS 


The South Oxfordshire Hounds returning to their kennels at Stadhampton after meeting at 
Forest Hill, near Oxford. Frost and snow made hunting in the Christmas holidays impossible 
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THE “DERBY SCHEME” 


T was clear when the war began that an upset in our 
general system of education was inevitable. ‘That it 
was not greater is a tribute to the way in which, so 
far as higher education is concerned, the War Office 

at once met the claims of the public schools and universities. 
Remembering the tragedies of 1914-15, when those who 
answered a call almost before it was sounded trooped off, 
never to return to the tasks of control and construction for 
which they were so completely designed and trained, the 
authorities agreed that, this time, the same holocaust should, 
if it could, be avoided. And they further announced that, 
taking the nation as a whole, the illogical sacrifice of half- 
trained and inexperienced youth which marked the beginning 
of the last war should be avoided. The principle was 
enunciated that the boys who are leaving school and training 
for professions or becoming students at the universities 
would be called on later, when they had “had time to 
develop,” and meanwhile would be held out of the grasp 
of what a century or so ago would have been the Press Gang. 
This is all to the good, as we have often pointed out ; but 
what use is to be made oi those intervening years? Young 
men who are going into professions and other civil occupa- 
tions are in a particularly dangerous situation, for the 
policy of the Government since the beginning of the war 
has been almost completely cynical and negligent so far as 
opportunities for education are concerned. ‘The Office of 
Works have bunched together public schools, universities, 
technical colleges, laboratories and libraries as minor game 
in the chase after luxury hotels for luxury officials. The 
chase is now being called off, and, as we said last week, 
the President of the Board of Education is able to announce 
that the Civil Service is ready (unless their morale is again 
upset) “gradually to feel its way from relaxation to 
relaxation.” 

Let us suppose, then, that the Government are shedding 
their original war-time complex about education. Surely, 
one would have said, in the critical years now reserved 
for those between sixteen and twenty, there are many young 
men who must be allowed to carry on and make the most 
of those opportunities for education which are allowed to 
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survive. Especially where their training is technical, it 
must not be allowed to collapse. If it does, not only will 
the nation at home be deprived of its annual output of trained 
professional men, but the Services, in many “ key ”’ direc- 
tions, will suffer from complete lack of trained recruits. 
Such men apart, however, there are many more who to-day 
find all normal avenues of training for what would have been 
their peace-time occupations closed to them. Employers 
are unlikely to take, in present circumstances, a boy leaving 
school, to teach him his trade for a year or two and then 
let him be claimed by the Army. In the circumstances, 
what is such a boy to do? ‘This question is posed and 
answered by Lord Derby. ‘‘ The years sixteen to twenty,” 
he says, “‘ are perhaps the most important years in a young 
man’s life, the turning point at which he becomes either a 
useful citizen or a loafer. The present situation almost 
forces him to be a loafer. Now I quite understand that 
many boys do not want to serve in the Army. Cannot 
we help those who do not so wish, as well as those who do ? 
Personally I only ask that these boys should be given two 
vears of healthy and, I hope, useful employment.” 

Lord Derby’s proposal is as follows. Small con- 
tingents should be formed to work on the land, in forestry, 
or in other industries, and in the Dominions and Colonies. 
All he would ask for them is a uniform or working dress, 
a roof over their heads, good food, and a little pay. There 
are many youths of this age whose parents are abroad or 
in such circumstances as would make it difficult and expen- 
sive to have their boys at home. ‘This proposal would very 
materially help to solve that difficulty. Enlistment would 
be purely voluntary, but enlistment and consequent disci- 
pline there would have to be. There would be no com- 
pulsion about it, and no pressure could be put on these 
young men to join. It might well be found that the 
majority of them would be only too glad of the chance to 
get employment and practical training in this way. Here, 
of course, comes in the necessity for co-operation between 
the Government departments concerned—the Labour 
Ministry, the Board of Education, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture—and the trades unions. What is wanted is a 
Government-sponsored scheme which will be regarded in 
a friendly way by all concerned. Already the proposal has 
met with ready support. Lord Eustace Percy, speaking as 
an educationist, prefers the idea of student courses at 
universities, and undoubtedly these would be the most 
appropriate for many boys. But one of the great evils 
of peace-time education is the drain of youth from the land 
and what may be called the outdoor life, converting them 
into aspirants for clerical employment. Now is a time, and 
an opportunity, to give lads a chance to taste the non- 
academic life, serving their country whether in the fields 
or in the engineering shops, and incidentally acquiring 
priceless experience of their fellow-men and of other ways 
of life. Lady Stapledon’s proposals for a Boys’ Land 
Army to supplement and ultimately, perhaps, more or 
less replace the Women’s Land Army, has more than 
once been discussed in these columns. But it is more 
limited in scope than Lord Derby’s “ voluntary labour 
scheme ”’ if it is allowed to succeed. ‘There are, however, 
many elements in common. ‘The leisure time of the 
adolescent is only one side of the problem. We want 
a new generation of enthusiastic land workers, of people 
used to agricultural tasks, and we look forward to the revival, 
perhaps, of our old class of yeoman farmer and of new 
bands of men who will revitalise, when the time comes, 
our Dominions and Colonial settlements. We want, more 
than all perhaps, to have a period of training of a non- 
military kind if possible, which will teach our youths and 
young men their duty of undertaking hard and healthy 
work in the interest of the nation. A new form of voluntary 
national service such as Lord Derby suggests would bring 
many other benefits. Its parallel institutions in totalitarian 
countries are of the compulsory order. Here there need 
be no sacrifice of democratic principle, and continued 
education and medical care would obviously be joined with 
the Young Men’s National Service. There are clearly 
many things to be discussed before a plan is produced 
upon which specific action can be taken, but Lord Derby 
has provided a very good send-off. 
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HERE seems to be some difference of opinion about 

the amount of additional food that is likely to be 

produced from allotments and gardens by the 

“Grow More Food” campaign. In arriving at 
any kind of estimate as between the likelihood of self- 
support and the possibility of surplus (with the consequent 
problem of distributing it where it is required), the question 
obviously falls into two divisions. In villages there is at 
least a probability of self-support, but Mr. C. W. Giles, 
the secretary of the National Allotments Society, is doubtful 
of sufficient surplus being produced to make large-scale 
collection for distribution necessary. ‘This is not likely to 
encourage the growing of more food. Yet many big private 
gardens are turning over to vegetables, with the patriotic 
object of producing a large surplus. How is it to be en- 
sured that this will go where it is most needed? ‘The other 
side of the question is, of course, the towns. But although 
there has been a great decline in the number of allot- 
ments, there has been a corresponding increase in that of 
small gardens, which, if properly cropped, can more than 
supply their cultivators with fresh vegetables. ‘The con- 
trolling factor in the whole campaign is really that of 
transport, a fact noted in a German pamphlet on the 
extension of vegetable growing, extracts from which have 
been circulated by our own Ministry of Agriculture. 
‘‘ Local supply,” it is laid down, “ is mainly the task of the 
professional grower who has already been advised to 
substitute vegetables for flowers.’’ Owners of small gardens 
are doing their bit, and arrangements exist for the distribu- 
tion of surplus in the nearest deficiency area. “ But it 
must be the aim to assure local supply so that transport 
for long distances may be saved.” 


WHO WROTE IT? 
A* unidentified quotation always gives good sport, and 

the striking lines quoted by the King at the end of his 
Christmas broadcast did so in fullest measure. As a rule, 
when the source is finally revealed everybody says ‘“ Of 
course! I really knew that all the time”; but on this 
occasion, though many people tentatively suggested Bunyan, 
no one, not even the Poet Laureate, thought for some while 
of Miss Haskins. It was a really capital hunt, almost 
worthy to rank with that which possibly still goes on as 
to the Canadian Boat Song with its famous line about the 
Hebrides. In these matters it is sometimes the professedly 
ignorant who score in the end, while the knowing are cast 
out. For instance, there are the often cited words beginning 
“T expect to pass through this world but once.” Here 
there is a tendency to exclaim: ‘‘ God bless my soul ! 
Why, that was—or was it ? ” and then come to a humiliating 
full stop. Yet if we say honestly that we don’t know we 
can be cheered by a well known book of reference, which 
declares that all efforts to identify the author have failed. 
Who, again, was the woman that wrote her own epitaph 
ending : 

Don’t mourn for me now; don’t mourn for me never— 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 


There are few more poignant lines, and it is sad that we 
shall never know whose tired soul found vent in them. 


A HAMPSHIRE BOMBING RANGE 


O recently as last June a notable victory was gained in 

the cause of preserving the English landscape, when the 
Air Ministry abandoned its proposal of establishing an 
aerodrome near Stourhead. Obviously in time of war the 
needs of the war departments must be satisfied, provided 
that they do not conflict, as they need not, with the no less 
important claims of agriculture. For some little time now 
the Air Ministry have been looking for a site for a new 
bombing range in Hampshire. There are two areas under 
consideration, one in the New Forest district and the other 
on downland country farther west. ‘The residents in neither 
area are anxious to have the honour of providing the 
Ministry with the targets that it needs ; each has, in fact, 
been eagerly awarding testimonials to the suitability of 
the other for the purpose required. A few weeks ago we 


published a letter stating the point of view of the down- 
landers, and it must be confessed that their case appears the 
stronger of the two. ‘lo the requisitioning of agricultural 
land, the demolition of eight houses, and the loss of local 
trade that would result must be added the much greater 
cost of the scheme. If the New Forest site is chosen, it 
is true that commoners’ grazing rights will be affected and 
part of what is in fact a national park be commandeered, 
but the disturbance created would be considerably less, as 
would the cost to the country. Provided that the Govern- 
ment will give a guarantee that its occupation of the area 
will be limited to the duration of the war, the amenity 
societies are not opposing the scheme. 


INCREASING GANNETS 

HE gannet is a remarkable bird by reason of its few 

breeding colonies—about twenty-two in number and 
all around the Atlantic. In the Journal of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire, Mr. James 
Fisher gives an interesting report on Britain’s gannet 
population, considered with especial reference to the 
controversy that arose in 1938 about the men of Ness in 
Lewis and their practice of raiding the gannets of Sula 
Sgeir off the coast of Ross. ‘They have sometimes taken as 
many as 2,000 “ gugas”’ or young gannets in a season. 
Nevertheless the colony still flourishes, and most of our 
other “‘ gannet cities ’”’ show marked increases. ‘The Grass- 
holm colony founded in the first half of the last century 
now has the goodly population of 6,000 breeding pairs. 
St. Kilda is estimated to give nesting accommodation to 
18,900 pairs. We do not advocate attacks on the gannet —far 
from it—for this magnificent sea bird must be preserved ; 
moreover, even in war-time salted gannet would not be 
exactly acceptable to fastidious southern palates ; but we 
agree with Mr. Fisher’s contention that there is no reason at 
present to interfere with the time-honoured practice of the 
men of Ness, who, during long generations, have procured 
gannets to help eke out their winter supplies. Now the 
gannets will no doubt be particularly useful, but we trust 
that the Ministry of Supplies will not require others to 
follow the example of the stern men of the north—-we do 
not fancy salted gannet. 


OUTLIVED BY TREES 
A beech, a cedar, and a lime 
Grow on my lawn, embodying time. 
A lime, a cedar, and a beech 
The transience of this lifetime teach. 
Beech, cedar, lime, when I’m dead Me, 
You'll stand, lawn-shadowing, tree by tree ; 
And in your greenery, while you last, 
I shall survive who shared your past. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


THE LITERARY FORGER 

I'TERARY forgeries are always rather fascinating, and 

not so common as they used to be. ‘The more interesting 
is the fact disclosed since Mrs. Kipling’s death of the forgery 
of a number of letters supposed to have been written by 
Rudyard Kipling to an American admirer and student of 
his works. ‘This admirer seems to have written the letters 
to himself and kept them by him. Whether he ever meant 
to do more with them is not perfectly clear, but the matter 
was taken out of his hands, for he was killed in an accident, 
and his executors, thinking, naturally, that here was a valu- 
able asset, sold them. ‘The forgery was discovered, the 
money refunded, and a book containing the letters, which 
was privately printed, was withdrawn. In this instance 
it is apparently possible for the charitable to take a lenient 
view of the forger’s motives, though the fun of forgery 
for its own sake is not easy to understand. In most cases 
the motive is sufficiently obvious, as in that of the gentleman 
known by the engaging name of “Antique Smith,” who 
not so very long ago flooded Scotland with letters from 
Scott and Burns. It is an impish amusement, in which 
the pleasure of making fools of other people must play a 
minor part. 
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A COUNTRY MAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


HELP ON THE FARM—CITY DWELLERS IN THE COUNTRY—THE FOODSTUFF PROBLEM—WORRIED 
CORNCHANDLERS—ANOTHER BIRD PEST 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 





A LITTLE EVACUEE AT WOLSTON GRANGE 





N the early days of the evacuation of children from the danger 

areas the hope was expressed that the long stay in the country 

would give these little town-dwellers a taste for rural life, 

and thus start a back-to-the-land movement on the part of 

the rising generation. On the whole, the hope was a vain 
one, for most of the small people from the crowded areas suffered 
from a form of agoraphobia and could see neither beauty nor 
attraction in big open fields and moorland, regarding them with 
something approaching horror. ‘This is due largely to the fact 
that, their eyes being trained to look no farther than the opposite 
side of the road, they were unable to take in that which they saw, 
or, in other words, a landscape conveyed nothing more to them than 
does a first-class photograph to a desert Arab. The inability cf 
the purely town-bred to see things at a distance was brought home 
to me some years ago when I was training a squad of recruits 
from Hoxton. ‘There was nothing wrong with their intelligence, 
and they had all passed a drastic eyesight test, but when taken 
out on a judging-distance parade they could not pick up such 
obvious landmarks as a haystack, a field of ripe corn, or even a 
large farmhouse in the distance. For the first few weeks of their 
training the whole countryside to them was a meaningless blur, 
and I suppose it is very difficult to become enthusiastic over living 
in a meaningless blur after the joys of shop windows and the 
glaring porticos of cinemas. 

‘There have been, however, a few exceptions to the general 
rule, and some of the neighbouring farmers will be very sorry 
to lose their little agricultural helps, who have shown a definite 
taste for country life and its animal inhabitants. On this page 
is an illustration of a very small city evacuee engaged in the work 
of pig-feeding : an enthralling task this, as the young farm-hand 
obtains outspoken evidence that he is giving complete satisfaction. 

* * * 

"THE local cornchandler tells me he is thinking of giving a 

ball to his various clients while he has the opportunity, 
for, owing to the holding up of foodstuffs, his store is so empty 
that ample room is available for both a dancing floor, refreshment 
bar, and necessary sitting-out places. He feels that, if it is con- 
ducted in the right spirit with a really good band, it may do 
something to counteract the irritation he is causing his old cus- 
tomers when he is unable to supply their requirements for pig- 
feed and poultry-meal. 

His lorry drivers, on their return from Southampton and 
Avonmouth docks with light loads, bring back reports of sheds 
and warehouses full to overflowing with corn products, but one 
must not believe all one hears, as, according to the garage owners, 
all our harbours are choked with oil tankers, who are unable to 
discharge their cargoes owing to the surfeit of oil in this country. 
‘This very British habit of reporting an excess of any commodity 
when from various exigencies there is a shortage will be familiar 
to all those who remember the issue of rum during the last war : 

“Half rations again!” the corporal in charge of the rum 
fatigue party would say in disgust as he stumbled into the trench, 
“and, blimey, up at the R.A.S.C. dump you can’t move for jars 
and barrels of the stuff. Pouring it down a drain to get rid of 
it, they are!” 

It would help matters considerably, however, if pig-keepers 
and poultry-farmers could be told what they might expect in 
the future. One is naturally averse to killing off laying birds and 


fattening stock prematurely, but unless the situation eases very 
shortly the markets will be flooded with pigs and poultry. Un- 
certainty with regard to the future of livestock foodstuffs is a 
far more serious matter than the same uncertainty with regard 
to petrol, as the motorist does not have to go out and wring his 
car’s neck or cut its throat if the ration is insufficient to carry on 
for the rest of the week. 

Most small-holders have a small reserve in the form of the 
undersized potatoes from their autumn crop, and though the 
potato is not the ideal food for either the pig or the chicken, it is 
better than nothing. In the south-west of Ireland the cottager’s 
hen seldom sees anything in the nature of corn, and does very 
well on a daily diet of boiled potatoes with an odd meal of “‘ stir- 
about ”’ (maize flour). So far there has been little said about the 
necessity for growing potatoes in this country, and it is a matter 
to which more attention should be paid, as now is the time for 
preparing the ground. Many people with ample land at their 
disposal do not trouble to grow any potatoes for their own use, 
except a few of the early kinds, because “it is just as cheap to 
buy them”; but though this may be true in normal times, it 
will probably not be the case next autumn. In any case the 
potato is a bulky and heavy vegetable, and anything we can do 
to economise shipping and transport is worth considering. 

* 
RECALL a very labour-saving method of growing potatoes 

I saw in the west of Ireland, from which I imagine the ordinary 
English gardener would recoil in horror, and I cannot say how it 
would work in this country, as I have never tried it. My land is 
overlooked by that of a very up-to-date farmer, and I should not 
like to shock him. I am afraid he might talk about it and get me 
a bad name. 

The system is to mark off a plot of ordinary grassland in 
alternate strips of five feet widths and three feet. On the five- 
feet strips the seed potatoes are laid in lines at the proper intervals 
with a handful of superphosphate, and the turves are then cut 
from the adjoining three-feet strip and laid face downwards on 
them. Soil is then dug out from the same strip and piled on the 
potatoes until they are covered by about a foot of earth. This 
is really all one has to do about it until the time for digging 
comes in the autumn, but if one is fussy about things a little weeding 
and hoeing will help matters. All I can say of this queer method 
is that it was completely successful in the wet peaty lands of 
Connemara, as the dug-out strip acted as a much-needed drain, 
and the crop was excellent. As for the quality of the tubers 
themselves, I will be sufficiently anti-English to say one does 
not know what a potato is until one has tasted those from the 
boglands of Ireland or the Highlands of Scotland. In the hopes 
of raising something like them I think I shall try the system next 
spring, and risk the contempt of the neighbouring farmer. 


* * 
* 


HE most recent complaint against that bird pest, the starling, 
is that this year they committed a wanton and _ unseasonable 
act of sabotage ; they stripped practically every holly tree in this 
district of its clusters of berries. Six weeks or so ago I registered 
the opinion when looking at the holly trees of the New Forest that, 
whatever else might be unobtainable this war-time Christmas, 
there would be no shortage of holly berries for house decoration 
and for the adornment of the pudding, for the crop this year 
was stupendous ; but the starlings altered all that in a few weeks. 
Dense flocks were at work in December, and when the unemployed 
from Bournemouth and Southampton came out on their bicycles 
to turn over a few shillings by the sale of well berried branches 
they found little worth picking. 

The extraordinary part about it is that this is the first time 
the starlings have made a clean sweep of the holly trees in this 
district, and previously only the thrushes and blackbirds have 
paid them attention. These sudden and unprecedented on- 
slaughts are one of the peculiarities of the bird, and I recall some 
fifteen years ago the people of Khan Yunis in Palestine had a 
visitation from th2m that completely cleared their palm groves 
of dates. "This was a much more serious matter for these descend- 
ants of the ancient Philistines than was the disappearance of the 
New Forest holly berries for the local unemployed. 

The starling, despite his rich iridescent plumage, is a most 
unpleasant bird, and in some parts of Great Britain he is becoming 
almost as great a menace to agriculture as those other feathered 
pests, the wood-pigeon and sparrow. The queer part about the 
starling is that he has not only increased vastly in numbers, but 
appears to have changed his habits, tastes and migration within 
the lifetime of the present generation, and as things move slowly 
in the bird world this is remarkable. Among the many charges 
made against the starling are raids on fruit and nut orchards, 
and an attack by starlings is a very thorough and devastating affair, 
the fouling and destruction of trees in which he roosts, and the 
accusation, probably well founded, that he brings foot-and-mouth 
disease to this country. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ERIC J. HOSKING 





T is unnecessary to expatiate on the 

attraction of the golden eagle from 

a bird photographer’s point of view : 

and I confess to a long-standing 

ambition to obtain photographs of 
this glorious bird. Success in this sphere, 
of course, entails a run of luck (not to 
speak of hard work), and I therefore con- 
sider myself fortunate to have obtained 
such results as I have achieved. 

The golden eagle once nested in 
parts of England and Wales, but is now 
confined to certain remote districts in 
Scotland. Here it is holding its own 
fairly well, but, owing to the inaccessible 
nature of its nesting sites, it is not often 
seen even by frequent travellers in the 
areas concerned. The difficulty of erect- 
ing hides from which to observe and 
photograph can be imagined, and in the 
majority of cases it is impossible to do so. 
I knew of five eyries when I left London 
in April, and to visit them necessitated 
travelling the whole length of Scotland. 
This only served to confirm my fears, 
for not one offered even a remote possi- 
bility of building a hiding place. I had, 
in fact, almost decided to abandon the 
attempt when news reached me of a 
further nest which appeared to offer some 
hope. With my informant I hurried to 
the place, and, leaving the car at the foot 
of the mountain, we started our climb. 

The day was so glorious and the 
country so enchanting that I felt optimis- 
tic in spite of my former failures, and 
this feeling was justified in some measure 
by the first sight of the eagle which we 
had when about a third of the way up the 
mountain. The bird left the crags, 
planed slowly towards us, swung round 
and, with hardly a movement of its 
wings, surmounted the summit of the 
mountain. The stalker who was with me 
stated that it had flown directly out from 
its eyrie, and this was good news, for it 
faced south-east (instead of north as in 
the other cases), thus giving every possi- 
bility of a good light for the greater part 
of the day, provided weather conditions 
were reasonable. 

Slowly we ascended until we had 
climbed nearly 2,o0oft. above sea level, 
and there arrived at the foot of a great 
crag on to which, with the help of an 





FEEDING THE EAGLET: PIECE BY PIECE THE MOTHER OFFERS THE 


MEAL. 


This photograph shows the difficulties of approaching the nest 
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’ ‘ “ 


THE EAGLET HAS JUST REACHED THE AGE WHEN IT CAN FEED ITSELF THOUGH THE MOTHER GIVES 


IT SOME 


alpine rope, we were able to haul ourselves. With great satisfaction I 
noted that just thirty feet from my standpoint was the eyrie, and 
inside I could see what appeared to be three tiny white heads. The 
site was an excellent one, but although this disposed of the main ob- 
stacle, many difficulties still remained. The poles and platform con- 
stituting the hide had to be transported to 2,o00ft. and there erected. 
The ground was too rugged for horses. It was a gigantic task, and had 
it not been for the help of friends we should never have succeeded. 

Everything was in readiness for observation and photography 
when the stalker and I climbed to the hide on June 5th, and I was 
left on my own by 3.30 p.m. ‘There was a curious thrill in just 
sitting in the hide and peering through the small peep-hole at 
the eyrie, which now contained a single white chick sprawled out 
on the nest and enjoying the heat of the afternoon sun. "T'wo chicks 
had unaccountably vanished since our first visit, unless my original 
impression was a mistaken one, for it is true that a clutch of three 
is unusual, one or two being more general. Occasionally the chick 
called excitedly, and eagerly I peered out, hoping to see my quarry 


sailing in towards the eyrie. But each time the eaglet’s cries 
died down as it became more drowsy, and the afternoon passed 
by without the eagle’s visiting its home. I had made arrangements 


with my wife to climb up and help me from the hide at 8.30 p.m., 
and after five hours of patient watching I heard her appreach 
and had to admit defeat. 

June 7th found me once again in the hide. I had come earlier 
this time and was prepared for a longer period, as I realised that 


ASSISTANCE 


the old eagle would only feed her chick twice at the most each 
day. However, it was 5.40 p.m. before I was rewarded with my 
first view at close quarters. I was not disappointed, for she made 
a majestic picture as she stood on the edge of the eyrie. It is 
not difficult to understand why this noble bird serves as the 
national emblem for more than one country. She stayed for only 
fifteen seconds, then, leaping forward, she sailed eastwards with 
hardly a beat of her wings. At 6.10 I heard the chick call very 
excitedly, and almost immediately afterwards the golden eagle 
flew in again, carrying in her huge bill a large piece of heather. 
This was dropped in the eyrie, and no attempt was made to place 
it in any particular position. Then, picking up the remains of 
a rabbit which had lain in the nest for some time, she began the 
meal. I could not help but marvel at the tender, graceful way 
in which piece after piece of the prey was offered to the chick, 
and the whole method of feeding was identical with that of the 
buzzard, which I described in CoUNtTRY LIFE on March 25th of 
last vear. The food was held just in front of the eaglet’s bill, 
and the parent waited for the chick to take it from her, there 
being no attempt at coercion. Each offering was bolted as rapidly 
as possible, and if there was any delay in the next supply, the 
chick screamed impatiently. After forty-two minutes of feeding 
in this manner the meal finished, with the eaglet gorged to such an 
extent that it could hardly move, and the parent left at once. 
Unfortunately, after this the weather changed and it became 
colder, with heavy rain and mist shrouding the summit of the 
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mountain. ‘This was more than disappointing to me, as the site 
offered good possibilities for photography of the eagle in flight. 
On June gth I came once again to the hide. For quite long periods 
I could not see the eyrie thirty feet away, owing to the thickness 
of the mist. It was bitterly cold, and the strong south-westerly 
wind made the foundations of the hide vibrate. 

At 7.10 p.m. the chick suddenly woke from its sleep and 
called animatedly. From an easterly direction I saw the old 
golden eagle soaring in towards the eyrie. A gale was blowing, 
so the bird kept as close to the crags as possible, and when nearly 
under the eyrie she swung upwards in an attempt to alight, but 
was blown past the nest, and she swerved round within a foot of 
the hide. What a gigantic bird she appeared so close to me! 
She banked and swung round again, but once more the gale forced 
her away, and again she came within inches of where I was sitting. 
She rose higher and drifted backwards in the wind ; then, dropping 
much lower, she flapped along with one wing almost touching the 
rocks. When directly beneath the nest she turned vertically 
upwards and, bringing her great talons forward, she gripped the 
eyrie and safely alighted. It was then that I saw her face was 
almost completely obscured by a piece of fresh green bracken, 
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which may have accounted for her difficulty in flying in to the 
nest. As she went to place this decoration on the eyrie the wind 
caught it and it quickly vanished down the valley. The chick 
screamed for food, but after forty seconds the old bird left. At 
7.45 p.m. she returned and had similar difficulty in alighting. 
This time she brought a small branch, which was just carelessly 
dropped into the nest. Once again the eaglet screamed for food, 
but after two minutes the eagle left. I was fairly certain that 
there was no food in the nest. Then, at 7.53 p.m., she came 
into view again, and something could be clearly seen hanging from 
her talons. Here indeed was a view for an artist: those mighty 
wings, with a spread of nearly seven feet, tilted upwards at the 
tip, the great golden head peering this way and that, set against 
the magnificent scenery of the Scottish hills. This time the eaglet 
had its meal, which lasted over forty minutes. 

I spent many hours in the hide after this, and although the 
weather was too bad for photography, I was able to make observa- 
tions in great detail. I stayed for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
having made my perch as comfortable as possible with blankets, 
a real necessity during the nights at 2,oooft. It was an experience 
which I shall never forget. 


MUD AND MULES 


THE LAST WAR AND THIS ONE. 


HEY told us that this new war was going to be quite different 

from any other. So it has been so far, but not quite as 

we were led to expect. The miracles of quick transport, 

tanks, aeroplanes, all tended to the Blitzkrieg, and goodness 

knows what was going to happen in the first week. So 
far we have been at it for three months, and here we are, physically 
speaking, very much “‘ as we were,”’ sitting in trenches, patrolling 
No Man’s Land as a nightly entertainment, scared and bored in 
turn (mostly the latter so far), just as it used to be twenty years 
ago. It is indeed a strange war, and whatever comes (and much 
is coming) nothing will change the memory of these early extra- 
ordinary weeks. One more thing, moreover, seems to be just the 
same, and that is the mud. Of all the adventitious aids to the general 
beastliness of war our old enemy still reigns supreme. What is 
more, the longer the armies remain where they are the more firmly 
will that reign establish itself. Obviousiy the problem of supply 
must be increasingly difficult, for wheeled and especially mechanised 
transport, and it is to be noted that the French have not yet super- 
seded animal transport entirely by the motor car. 

In the last war mechanical transport had not been developed 
to anything like present-day efficiency. In those far-off days the 
Army had to rely very largely for their transport on four feet, horses 
and mules, and whatever developments there may be on the Western 
Front, it is reasonable to suppose that, in the event of the conflagra- 
tion spreading to other parts of the world, south-eastern Europe 
and the Indian frontier for instance, they will be used again exten- 
sively, for much of the terrain stands on end and remains utterly 
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“WITH A BLUNT INSTRUMENT” 


unsuitable to motor vehicles. In that unhappy 
contingency the horse, and especially the 
mule, will surely come into their own again. 
Those of us who, like myself, saw their war 
service in remote, inhospitable regions bear 
an undying respect, almost affection, for the 
long-eared, sour-tempered, switch-tailed 
brutes who brought us, day by day, what 
little of comfort we had in those parts. 

The Englishman, to say the least of it, 
is not predisposed to the mule; there is a 
lack of affection, trustfulness and beauty about 
him that sets him apart from the common 
run of domestic animals. He has perhaps a 
well founded grudge against mankind. He 
is a pessimist, and was born and lives his lite 
in a frame of mind of frustration. His mental 
complex (if that be the word) is imposed by 
Nature ; his youth is hard, his working career 
is harder. But if the mule is condemned 
to a life of squalid toil, he sometimes does 
contrive to get some of his own back from man 
in his daily work, and so perhaps thereby a 
little of sunshine and satisfaction finds its 
way into his life. 

The mule—‘‘ betwixt and between ”’ like 
Two-Tails—is an unattractive beast; he has 
that in common with the camel ; but whatever 
memories survive of his mulishness and general 
intractability, no one can deny that he has 
the heart of .a lion and will die in his tracks 
before he will give in. Apart from that our 
mules of 1914-18 did make a_ substantial 
contribution to the gaiety of nations, and if 
those intimately connected with them may 
have on occasion failed to appreciate a some- 
what perverted sense of humour in their 
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charges, those of us who could 
stand a little apart did certainly 
get plenty of fun. Troops fresh 
from India were not unused to 
the peculiarities of the beasts, 
though the little creature bred 
in India bears little resemblance 
either temperamentally or 
physically to the enormous, 
raw-boned, raw-tempered brute 
of the Argentine ; but he was 
for the most part a new one on 
the home-trained troops detailed 
for ‘‘ transport ’’ and, no doubt, 
looking forward to a “* kooshy ’ 
time of it. In this imperfect 
world there is a certain unholy 
satisfaction in seeing the dis- 
comfiture of those whose life 
seems laid in pleasant places. 

All of us, I suppose, carry 
in our heads certain pictures of 
events, trivial, critical, perilous, 
or of great beauty, which have 
occurred in our lives. One of 
my most vivid is of a summer 
afternoon under a cobalt sky, H ee 
Hortiach, purple and massive, neo ’ 
looming above us, the burnt-up ~MAKING THE 
grass beneath lapped by the 
pure ultramarine of Mikra Bay, away to the west the indigo 
pile of Olympus, and on that exhausted sward the battalion 
transport making the acquaintance of their new charges, recently 
landed from a long voyage of acute discomfort and peril and 
seemingly prepared to exact the ultimate farthing of revenge from 
their oppressors. Add to this that the mules were unbroken, 
had but a fragmentary acquaintance with man (which, it seemed, 
had produced an incurable aversion), and that our battalion trans- 
port, splendid fellows from the West Highlands and Glasgow, 
had as little knowledge of horseflesh, to say nothing of the 
disposition of tackle, as of that legendary beast, the unicorn, and 
you have the elements of high comedy—provided your part was, 
as it were, the stalls rather than the arena. I have seen a rodeo 
and marvelled, but that turn fairly banged Banagher. 

It is reported that a mule can kick in twenty-nine different 
Ways : my impression was that this was an understatement. 
Heavens, how they kicked! One star performer got rid of his 
pack-saddle and appurtenances (which had been miraculously 
attached to, his person) inside ninety seconds by the clock, and 
that pleasant seaside resort beyond Kalamaria seemed literally 
alive with bolting mules. That they all were recovered eventually 
was one of the war’s greatest achievements. 

After a few days of close association the Jocks had arrived 
at some nebulous theories as to saddling and packing ; an armed 
truce prevailed by the time we set off for the seat of war, and on 
the line of march all went more or less according to plan. Billy 
the Mule in ‘“‘ Servants of the Queen ”’ admitted that he, even at 
his age, was ‘“‘ not above stampeding myself for the fun of the 
thing.’’ Certainly ours were not. Soon the Transport Officers 
of the brigade came to a kind of gentleman’s agreement to refrain— 
more or less—from regarding a stray mule as treasure trove 
(though the most efficient of them managed to replace some of 
their worst bargains to their own advantage), and eventually we 
arrived approximately “‘ all present and correct.” 
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ACQUAINTANCE OF THEIR NEW CHARGES” 


That was all very capital, but the “‘ trivial round, the common 
task ’’ of the line was, especially in the winter, not so hot. Roads 
in those parts were purely theoretical; pathways, when these 
existed, no more than goat tracks ; the hills were steep and rocky ; 
the journey was long, sometimes extremely perilous when Boris 
the Bulgar was in a bad temper ; nullahs abounded where one least 
expected them, and the winter weather of the Balkans ‘‘ must be 
experienced to be appreciated.”” How the work was done deserves 
an epic. Later on Indian and Maltese muleteers began to take 
the place of our own transport men, urgently needed in the line 
to replace casualties ; but the mules remained, and so did the 
mud. Whatever the weather, whatever the state of hostilities, 
they brought us the ration rabbit (ugh! those rabbits) and the 
almost more necessary and certainly more acceptable rum ration. 

There were grievous casualties in action, by sickness and 
accident, but seldom did I see a mule give in till he dropped in 
his tracks. In one air-raid early in 1917 the base remount depots, 
hundreds of acres of mules and horses, “‘ copped it”? badly, and 
the result, the sights and the sounds were not easily forgotten. 
Once a U-boat managed to sink a transport full of mules off Grand 
Karabouroun, just outside the boom, and the sharks had a feast. 
Incidentally, the rescue work, carried out when the ship was 
beached, was as gallant a performance as many that have been 
immortalised. 

The Argentine mule is not, as a rule, a perfect ride. His 
mouth is all right for eating, but not as a rule much use as a medium 
for transmitting the rider’s wishes, and at watering time the sight 
of groups of mules, four or so in each, in the nominal charge of 
one man progressing in a series of unending wheels was not 
unamusing to the onlooker. He is not responsive to the “‘ aids ” 
and very little to the sharpest spurs or the curb. There is, 
however, a chance that if he is not set in his intention to proceed 
in a given direction (which is never the one you propose), you may 
succeed in turning him by a wallop on the side of the head with 
a blunt instrument, a_ tent- 
peg for choice, but that is a 
toss-up. 

There are, nevertheless, 
exceptions, and one of these it 
was my good fortune to en- 
counter. He was a little roan 
Argentine, fourteen hands or so, 
and had been broken to the 
saddle. Marvellous to relate, 
he had a mouth, an angelic 
temperament, and as a_ hack 
he was ideal. He had never 
been taught to trot (which, 
heaven knows, is not a “ busi- 
ness”’ pace if you work in the 
saddle), but his easy tripple 
carried you at an astonishing 
pace, as if you sat in an arm- 
chair, and he was seemingly 
inexhaustible. Moreover, be- 
lieve it or not, he could jump 
quite respectably, and that is a 
rarity. He carried me _ for 
many months and = many 
miles, and for his sake, were 
there no other reasons, I shall 
always regard the mule with 
some affection. My admiration 
he already had. 

JoHN HAMPTON. 
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“The Purser” has finished his rounds, 
Greetings are over ; 

Yonder the Huntsman and hounds 
Canter to covert ; 

A word from a king of his craft 
Laurches his beauties ; 

Eager, the overnight draft 
Flings to its duties. 


The shifting throng checks at a gate, 
(Quiet, now! Quiet !) 

The voice of a servant in rate 
—a puppy at riot— 

From the huntsman, in covert, a chirrup 
Order enforces ; 

From the far side, the clink of a stirrup, 
The movement of horses. 


Let dapple of hounds in a gorse 
The crackle of binders, 
The stride of a high-couraged horse 
Be constant reminders 
That morning and noonday and night 
Are gifts of God’s giving, 
Nor falleth unseen from His sight 
The least of things living. 


The foxes which furnish our fun 
The horses we ride 

Remember, He made them each one 
Its cunning, its pride, 

As He made us—for lesser or greater 
In wise dispensation. 

Let us fervently thank the Creator 
For such recreation. 


By 
CAPTAIN G. W. L. MEREDITH 


Knows better our fox than to cleave 
The woodland behind him, 
Yet almost before he can leave 
The leading hounds wind him 
He hears in that silvery chorus 
The knell of his breed, 
And he makes for the vale spread before us 
With leisurely speed. 


The voices of few swell to chorus 
Of many ; and there 
From the edge of the covert before us, 
Heads down, sterns in air 
Burst the hounds. Spreading fanwise they 
hover, 
Redoubtable readers 
Of scent! Then the line they recover, 
And close on the leaders. 


From twilight of trees into day, 
From bracken to grass, 
Out over the rails in his way, 
On a thoroughbred horse 
Swings the huntsman ; a glance at his pack 
Of anxiety and pride, 
“All on, Sir !”’—a shout at his back. 
He settles to ride. 


MEMORY 


Oh, moment of high exultation ! 
To left and to right 
The “ workmen ” have taken up station, 
Eyes keen, hearts alight, 
Ignoring the Master’s vain chiding ; 
With grim satisfaction 
Their fate to Diana confiding, 
They stride into action. 


Resembling a colourful conger, 
Writhing in flight 

Its tail getting longer and longer, 
Streams out of sight 

The Hunt ; in its pomp and its vanity 
Somewhat diminished, 

Hard is the trail of humanity ! 
(Almost lve finished.) 


They are gone; and may Providence 
give them 
The run of ten seasons ! 
For all that I cannot ride with them 
For various reasons. 
Yet thankful I am to remember 
(I’ve tried to record it) 
What means the first week in November 
When one can afford it! 


The sun ‘neath earth level has sunk, 
Weary, bespattered. 
Thruster and doubter and funk 
Homeward have scattered. 
Home too, through pastures moon- 
burnished, 
Flits at his leisure 
He who so gallantly furnished 
Two hundred mens’ pleasure. 
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HE news from India in these days reveals to those 
unacquainted with the country some of the difficulties 
in the way of a solution of the political problems of that 
vast variation of races, castes, communities and ideals 
that make up the great continent called India. In spite 
of these differences, there is one common bond of existence for 
Indians, though it may be a long way from the meeting-places 
of politicians, who are of the educated class—that class, that is, in the 
words of the Simon Report, ‘‘ educated, working and in many 
cases thinking in an alien Western language yet keenly 
conscious of its unity with the mass of the Indian people, whose 
minds are set in the immemorial traditions of the East.” 

This ‘mass of the Indian people lives in the villages, eightv- 
nine per cent. of the whole population of the country being agri- 
culturists working on and existing by the land. They have this 
in common, whatever their community or caste. The same 
absorbed interest—deep and fundamental in farmers born of 
generations of farmers—in harvests and cattle, the same hopes 
and fears of the climate, and always the haunting Indian fear of 
famine or flood. 

These men and women, and their children, are the real India, 
and as such, they have been the special concern of Government 
and politicians alike, of recent years. As long ago as the period 
following the Mutiny, the then Viceroy, John Lawrence, showed 
a particular interest in the welfare of the Indian peasant. The 
great effort that has been made lately to improve the existence 
of that peasant has been strengthened and inspired by the present 
Viceroy’s deep sympathy with the country-dweller and his pro- 
blems. From those villages—especially in the Punjab, which 
contributes sixty-two per cent. of the whole recruitment to the 
Indian Army—came the fighting men who served in the last war, 
and whose names are commemorated on Lutyens’ India Arch at 
New Delhi; as will come the men who will serve in this war. 

I remember how often, in the villages that I visited, an old 
soldier proudly showed his medals to the official I accompanied, 
or a man told him that he or his father had served the King 
Emperor in the Great War. ‘The personal touch is always im- 
portant in India. As with the Princes, in the words of the Rajput 
Maharaja of Bikaner, 
“standing with their 
swords drawn round 
the King Emperor's 
throne,” it is to the 
person of the King 
Emperor that these 
Indian peasants give 
their loyalty. 

A question I asked 
in India, recognising 
that we had gone there 
first, not as mission- 
aries but on a business 
adventure and a suc- 
cessful one, was: 
““What had we done 
for the people in the 
years of our rule” ? 

One answer, given 
in the bright green 
ricefields below a 
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\ HUMBLE HOUSE MOVING NEAR AGRA 





THE BULLOCK TEAM WORKING THE WELL 














fortified wall that stands in ruins about a village in the United 
Provinces, was: ‘‘ Well, we have given them peace and security 
in which to till their fields and herd their flocks.”” (That fortified 
wall had been broken by the Mahomedan invaders coming down 
from the north, sacking the villages and introducing the custom 
of purdah, adopted then by the Hindus, as a protection for their 
own women against the conqueror.) The ricefields in which we 
stood continued the answer to the question. Going anywhere 
by train across India, you may see the results of irrigation that 
have made many a brown desert blossom like the rose. 

The old ruined cities around Delhi have all their fortified 
walls about them. And below the walls, the villages cluster with 
their reed-thatched huts, holding a life that can have changed 
very little since the days when the kings ruled in the cities above. 
Now, before a ruined palace, where a great tank once held the 
ornamental water to rest the Royal eyes, it holds in spring a pool 
of young rice, which, with the wind stirring it, might be a green 
lake. Along the path above it, a young shepherd drives his thin 
goats, strangely docile, since they do not break at once into that 
feast of rich green. 

When Indian politics are spoken of, or when those whose 
business it is to rule a district consider the possibility of trouble— 
the riots that flare up in a second between Hindu and Mahomedan, 
or between the two sections of Mahomedanism, or for some other 
cause—two things are always mentioned: the crops and the 
climate. ‘The crops naturally, since, on these precious harvests, 
wrung from that unkindly earth, under a usually cruel sky, depends 
the existence of all but eleven per cent. of India’s population. 
And the climate, with its vagaries, rules all life in India. Even 
the British rule must bow to it, moving its house and all its machinery 
to the hills in the hot weather. I saw the packing up of that 
machinery in Delhi in April. Under the blue mist of the jacaranda 
trees, in bloom against the rose and white walls of the Secretariat, 
the fat white Hariana bullocks (fed and cared for by the Govern- 
ment) drew the carts laden with gigantic wooden cases marked 
‘“ Government of India.’’ Near Agra I saw a humbler house- 
moving. Ina cloud of Indian dust, a complete village went by— 
cattle, goats, sheep, driven along the road, followed by ponies and 
donkeys, laden with 
such part of a house as 
can be carried. Men, 
women—with more of 
their household goods 
on their heads—chil- 
dren. This is a com- 
mon sight, a common 
occupation in parts of 
India, life moving from 
a place where water has 
failed and pasture died, 
in search of some green 
spot where both can be 
found. 

Being received in 
an Indian village with 
a courtesy and delight 
in hospitality that re- 
minds one of Irish 
cottage welcomes, one 
has the impression that 
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EYE PATIENTS COMING 


politics have not greatly disturbed this air. Owners of land the 
world over are notoriously conservative, and the Indian peasant 
loves his land as the Irish peasant loves his. When recruits are 
admitted for the Indian Army—on the Frontier especially, where 
we garrison and police the country largely with local inhabitants— 
preference leans towards those of the Zemindar (landowner) stock, 
since an owner of land is not likely to be a revolutionary, having 
his stake in the country. Meanwhile he welcomes the British 
official who administers his village, and garlands him with mari- 
golds or jasmine before they turn to the business of records and 
revenue. I do not think that recent politics have greatly altered 
his attitude towards the British administrator, from whom he has 
received, and knows he will receive, justice and straight dealing. 
These are things valued accordingly in a country where ways tend 
to be tortuous. The very fact that the official is of another race 
makes his task of fair arbitration easier, if it may hamper him in 
other ways. Certain changes have come. Officials may still ride 
when they go through the country looking at the crops, but now 
their general way of progress is, naturally, by car. One who had 
travelled his district by both methods said: ‘‘ You don’t stop 
your car to ask an old woman what price she got for 
her bullock. But you do pull up your horse, to talk 
to anybody you meet.” 

I accompanied an official when he visited some of 
his villages in the United Provinces. Walking in pro- 
cession from the point where we had left the car, we 
passed a well where one man was leading his patient 
bullocks up and down, while another drew up the skin 
filled with water and emptied it into the channel 
which carried it to the field that he was flooding. To 
the accompaniment of the bullock’s tread, the winding 
of the wheel and the splash of water, the water-drawer 
was singing. His song was a prayer to the god Rama 
to send rain. A vain prayer, for even the summer 
rains, long waited for, failed that year in the district, 
and fodder was scarce. At the entrance to the village 
two more bullocks were making their endless circle, 
harnessed to the simple machinery that beats out the 
sugar-cane. 

On the flat roof of one of the headmen’s houses 
—this village was above the thatched roof and hut 
standard—a table and chairs were waiting for the 
party, and the Commissioner sat to receive reports 
and examine records. The Shajrakishtwar was un- 
folded—that is, ‘‘ the field-wise map ”’ of all the fields 
owned by the village—then came the Missl Haquiut, 
the Domesday Book, a register giving complete details 
of every piece of land, what was grown on it, the owner 
of it, mortgages on it, the kind of land it was, if irrigated 
or not. Appended to this is the Rizwej-i-am. It tells 
if there are any peculiar customs of that village, the 
laws of tenancy and the usual payment made to the 
Mulla or Pandit and to humbler people, such as the 
sweepers and chamars (leather-workers). ‘These may 
not be paid in money, but may receive instead a share 
of the crops. I heard an item mentioned in the dis- 
cussion—a pair of shoes for the ploughman. And 
the village had been troubled by a kite which had 
picked up a bone and, carrying it through the air, 
had dropped it in the well, perhaps polluting the water. 
The Shejranasb contained the genealogical tree of 
every proprietor family in the village. And the Khasra 
Girdawiri—the Harvest Register—was produced also. 

This was a typical village, and the landowners 
of it belonged to one of the well known agricultural 
tribes. Efforts have been made and are being made 
to preserve the village community against the dis- 
ruptive dangers that may result from the credit system. 


All farmers need credit, and when the local money- ie te 


THE HEALTH VISITOR AT A MODEL HEALTH CENTRE 


lender—a more extreme version of the ‘‘ gombeen ”’ 
man of old Irish days—had unrestricted power, land 
tended to pass permanently to the money-lending classes. 
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FROM THEIR TREATMENT 


An Act passed in 1900 controlled this alienation of land from 
agricultural tribes with some success. But “‘ agriculturist money- 
lenders’ arose then, and under cover of the law added house to 
house and field to field. Many of these peasants are born in debt, 
live in debt and die in debt. They are illiterate, often putting 
their thumb-marks against a far larger sum than they have actually 
borrowed, and have no defence when confronted with the evidence. 

What do they want in the villages ? And what is the present 
effort giving them ? I was told by an Indian woman worker that 
they wanted schools, that the desire for education was so great 
that, where a mission school was established, it was at once 
crowded, even with the children of orthodox Mahomedan and 
Hindu parents who had no d@ire to see their children converted 
to Christianity. And this answer came from everyone: medical 
supplies, nurses, and health visitors. I saw two dispensaries, 
old and new, in one village. The Model Health Centre, newly 
opened, was in charge of a trained Health Visitor, an Indian 
Christian. When I walked in, she was giving a lecture to the 
two assistants she was training on the care of a mother after 
childbirth. One of these claimed to be a Rajput, and therefore 
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her usefulness was limited, since she could not clean or do other 
‘* degrading ’’ work. The other was of the sweeper class, and, 
like the Christian, would do anything. The women of these 
villages get very little amusement. Domesticity takes all their 
time, although religious festivals, wedding and naming ceremonies 
give them a chance to have a purely feminine party. Where 
the women of a village are in purdah an experienced eye can 
discern that fact from a distance, because the village will be so 
much less well kept than one where the women are free. 

I learnt more of other aspects of Indian rural life from an 
I.M.S. doctor whom I was fortunate to meet in an Indian State. 
A countryman of mine, he ran the State hospital, assisted by a 
Scottish matron. Both brought to it Celtic imagination and 
sense of humour, which were needed. 

‘“ If we had ordinary visiting hours and rules,” the doctor 
said, ‘“‘ we should be empty in a week !’ 

Little groups of squatting and chattering figures made the 
courtyard between the hospital buildings bright with their colour— 
the intense and brilliant colour of an Indian State. 

The coming into hospital, like everything else in India, 
depends on the weather and the crops. When the harvest is 
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gathered, and there is a slack period on the farm, sickness may 
be thought of and a remedy sought. Obviously a period of 
sociability is an attraction also to a sociable people who love a 
party. I saw the eye patients coming from their treatment, blind, 
with their eyes bandaged, a long, wavering procession, each guided 
by holding the garment of the one ahead. There is a great deal 
of eye trouble in the villages, caused by the glare and the dust and 
the lack of vitamins in the diet. As it is the women who sow the 
seeds, often it is the women and children who plant out the precious 
rice crops first grown in a nursery—blade by blade, by hand, in 
a field that has been flooded. The glare of these flooded fields, 
with the sun thrown back from the water, is responsible for much 
of the eye trouble. 

In the burning dusk of an Indian evening we drove out of 
the town, through a strip of jungle, to see the new tuberculosis 
settlement, as yet uninhabited. Tuberculosis is the scourge of 
India, largely due to the purdah system. ‘The settlement was a 
group of white houses, designed to catch all the light and air. 
About it lay the jungle, a sportsman’s paradise “ stiff ”’ with tigers, 
and a high spiked paling enclosed the settlement, for safety. 

PAMELA HINKSON. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


HOLES AND STROKES 


KIND correspondent wrote to me the other day 

suggesting a subject, and in these arid days I feel 

inclined to fall on the neck of anyone who does that. 

Yet I was not at first very grateful for this one, because 
it was the question of the holes at which strokes should be taken. 
I told him I was afraid of it, and so I am, being no good at sums 
and disliking systems, and this subject too often inspires someone 
of a mathematical turn of mind. However, I am going to write 
about it, but in a casual manner such as will arouse the just 
contempt of anybody who does like systems. 

My correspondent shares, I think, my general views, for 
he speaks with distaste of ‘‘ the modern way in which we all 
know exactly where the strokes come.” I join issue with him, 
incidentally, as to the “‘ all,” because I am never sure of anything 
except 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, the six holes at which a third is tra- 
ditionally given at St. Andrews. He yearns, as I fancy, for the 
days when men were not so humble or so greedy as they are now 
and would not accept just one or two strokes. Four strokes, a 
third, a half, yes, but if the difference was less than four strokes 
then the two players met as man to man. As old Charley Hunter 
used to say in such a case, when asked to make a match: “ Then 
you can you play them.” There being only a comparatively 
small number of these recognised differences in class, the holes 
at which the strokes were given became traditional and could be 
easily remembered, whereas to-day, as my correspondent observes 
not without bitterness : ‘‘ You need a caddie with a phenomenal 
memory and/or a card.”” He would have enjoyed a still older 
and more free-and-easy state of things in which, at any rate on 
some courses, there were no fixed holes for the strokes, and the 
question was one for private bargaining. In his pleasant book of 
memories, “ Fifty Years of Golf,” Mr. Horace Hutchinson told 
this little story of Westward Ho! in the days when, as a boy, 
he was rapidly becoming a very good player. “ The most 
dreadful event, most evil no doubt, in its effect on my self-conceit 
happened when Mr. Dingwall Fordyce, who was a player of 
the class that we might to-day describe as ‘ an indifferent scratch,’ 
asked me to play with him. He offered—I had made no demand 
for odds—to give me four strokes, and asked at what holes I 
would have them. At that date, be it remembered, there were 
no handicaps fixed by the card, nor were the holes determined 
at which strokes were to be taken. It was always at the option 
of the receiver of strokes to name, before starting, the holes at 
which he would take his strokes. I told Mr. Fordyce I would 
take the four he offered at the four last holes.”” The arrogant 
young gentleman’s confidence was fully justified, for he won 
the match by 5 and 4, and so was not humbled by taking any 
strokes at all. 

That delightfully simple plan would not do nowadays, 
nor ever will again. So I come back to my one little stock 
piece of knowledge—2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17—and try to discover 
whether it illustrates any principle as to where strokes should 
be given. I write, perhaps with a bias, as one who has been on 
the whole more accustomed to give strokes than to receive them. 
To-day | am more and more in need of receiving them, and 
that in larger and larger quantities, but my sympathies remain 
with the giver. So I think that this superior person ought to 


allow his strokes at holes which give him, on the whole, the best 
chance of retrieving them by his greater power and skill. In 
that respect this allotment of the six strokes is capital, for 5 and 
14 are the two long holes and 17 is generally recognised as one 


of the most alarming holes in the world where almost anything 
of a destructive and desperate character may occur. The second, 
too, is a great hole where superior length, granted accuracy, 
is of much value. To play a pitch on to that green is a very 
much easier job than to try to get there with a brassey. The 
other two, 8 and 11, are, of course, the two short holes, and 
here the receiver gets his advantage, as, I must rather grudgingly 
admit, is only right and proper. Yet strokes at short holes are 
rather double-edged weapons, since their greens are, as a rule, 
pretty closely bunkered : if the receiver gets into a bunker and 
takes two to get out—a not unlikely contingency—he may waste 
his stroke and lose the hole. That ought not to befall him at 
the eighth, where there is but one small bunker and a mighty 
expanse of green ; if he determines to get over that one bunker, 
he should be tolerably sure of using his stroke. The eleventh, 
on the other hand, is a hole of unlimited liability, and for myself 
I should never be particularly anxious to be given a stroke there. 
On the other hand I should like to give one, since if I get into the 
Hill bunker my enemy will waste it, and if he gets in it will pro- 
bably avail him nothing. True, we may both get in, but what 
may happen then is beyond calculation. 

I have been looking up the chapter on handicapping in 
my dear old tattered Badminton which is now almost in pieces. 1 
possess later editions, spick and span, but I like to turn best to 
the old one, lest some precious words may have been changed. 
There it is said that a man receiving six shots must take one at 
every third hole and then “If in receipt of four strokes, his 
choice is, at St. Andrews, even more restricted ; for the custom 
has become so hallowed, through long observance, of taking the 
four strokes at the two short holes and the two long ones, that 
its breach would seem little short of sacrilegious.” That custom 
would seem to have been founded on the principle of a fair deal 
for both parties, each side having two holes that ought to suit 
it. I do not know when it ceased to exist, but certainly the 
sacrilege has by this time been committed. Oddly enough, I 
think it must have been committed when the book was published, 
because at the end is a table of holes and strokes and I am 
pretty sure it is the St. Andrews table, which was then very 
generally adopted. In it four strokes are to be taken at 3, 7, 
11 and 15, and, unless I am much mistaken, that is where they 
are taken to-day. I wonder, in passing, why one stroke is by 
immemorial usage given there at the eighth hole, which is short 
andeasy. Among two players so very nearly equal it is, of all the 
holes, the one at which the receiver is most likely to use it, the 
giver to be at the gravest disadvantage. Perhaps that is the point. 

There is, I suppose, little doubt as to the kind of hole at 
which one would prefer to receive a stroke and dislike giving 
one. It is a hole of the length called “a kick and a spit,” at 
which there is no very serious danger ; it is so easy for the 
receiver to get his four that the giver feels on the teeing ground 
that he must do a three or perish. Of course, much depends on 
the relative length of the two players ; to-day some people can 
kick so far and others, such as I, can spit so paltry a distance. 
Still, that is the hole at which I want to receive my stroke, and 
I am afraid that nowadays the more holes there are of that 
particular brand the better I get along. For good players there 
are nearly always too many, and, by the way, there won’t be 
many of them for Cotton and Compston when they play Mid- 
Surrey with their gutties on the 14th. That is a thought not 
without balm. 
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BOOKS 
ALSO SPRACH ADOLF . 


When Freedom Shriek’d, by Rothay Reynolds. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 


Hitler Speaks, by Hermann Rauschning. (Butterworth, tos. 6d.) 


HESE two books are in certain respects complementary, 

and, though they will appeal in very different ways to 

the average British reader, it will be an admirable plan 

to read them together. The authors have little, if any- 

thing, in common apart from the fact that they both know 
the politics of Middle Europe intimately and both have spent a 
considerable amount of time in the company of Hitler during his 
rise to power and since he brought off his revolution. Herr 
Rauschning, as in the earlier book in which he discussed the 
bases of Nazi policy and theory, claims to speak with the authority 
of one who has been an intimate among the Nazi leaders. He 
pushes the claim further, indeed, for Hitler Speaks is largely 
designed to be a more or less coherent interweaving of the pro- 
nouncements of the Fiihrer in private conversations held in the 
years both immediately before and after his seizure of power. 
From actual notes made at the time Herr Rauschning has pieced 
together a sort of self-revelatory monologue which, ‘there is no 
reason to doubt, gives an accurate and certainly convincing picture 
of the contents of Hitler’s disorderly—if not disordered—mind 
during the period concerned. If it carries us in essentials not 
very much further than Mein Kampf, it has the advantage of 
exposing the confused and confusing ideas of the Master through 
the medium of a critical and ordered intelligence. The portrait 
which emerges is not a pleasant one, but it certainly explains to 
the foreign reader much that is happening to-day and has happened 
in the recent past. The essential instability of purpose, the 
sudden revulsions of feeling and the wild, monomaniac dreams of 
world conquest, the contempt with which he both treats and 
regards the experts on whom he is_ bound to rely for advice and 
assistance in controlling the machinery of State, and the per- 
sistence with which he relies upon an entourage of essentially 
third-rate toadies—all these sides of an essentially unpleasant 
character emerge very plainly. It. is also, perhaps fortunately for 
all of us, a picture in which corruption and incompetence are 
everywhere to be found. 

Mr. Rothay Reynolds has written a different sort of book, 
and it is one which every one of his compatriots and cousins-across- 
the-seas ought to be given the opportunity of reading. Mr. 
Reynolds must by now be almost, if not quite, the doyen of British 
correspondents abroad, and his broad sympathies, his professional 
competence, his integrity of character and his charm of personality 
are known not only to his colleagues but to hosts of friends in 
many varied departments of life scattered through Europe. With 
a real knowledge of the Germany which existed before 1914, he 
went out to represent his paper at the close of the last war. When 
he returned to this country after the Munich ‘“‘ Peace ”’ he had 
represented it in Berlin for twenty years, and, in spite of the 
modesty with which he writes his book, had been a representative 
of this country worth half a dozen professional diplomats. 'To 
such a man, with friends and acquaintances in every walk of life 
and in many parts of the country, the gathering of essential informa- 
tion presents no obstacles, and the result is that Mr. Reynolds’ 
picture of inter-war Germany and of her present rulers lacks no 
detail of verisimilitude. He attempts nothing in the way of 
** sensation ’’ or melodrama, but is content to let his account of 
day-to-day experiences tell their own tale. He does not “‘ aspire,”’ 
if that is the right word, to have been in any way a friend of the 
Fithrer, but his acquaintance with Hitler dates from the abortive 
Munich Putsch of 1923 and embraces the lean years as well as 
those of plenty. He has accompanied the Nazi leader on many 
of his electioneering tours and speech-making campaigns, and 
his account of the political revolution which found its zenith in 
the burning of the Reichstag is amazing in its vividness and 
accuracy. Apart from its moments of drama, the book is a remark- 
able presentation of a political and social era. There is no space 
to go into detail here, but it must be said that the chapters on the 
Nazi attitude towards religion, on the Jewish persecutions and 
the position of the Catholic Church are particularly well informed. 
As for his presentation of the social and economic revolutions 
associated with Hitlerism, few Germans have the varied know- 
ledge to present such a convincing picture of the changing social 
fabric. 


GREY OWL’S BIOGRAPHY 


Whatever Mr. Lovat Dickson has or has not proved in his attempt 
to clear the reputation of the man of genius who for a few years was 
so widely known here and in Canada as “‘ Grey Owl,” he has certainly, 
in Half-Breed (Davies, tos. 6d.), proved himself a faithful and enduring 
friend. Curiously enough, the part of Grey Owl’s life which has most 
successfully eluded his biographer is the beginning of it, when he was 
little Archie Belaney of Hastings; once Mr. Dickson gets away from 
his boyhood and ancestry to the wilds of Canada he has a really absorbing 
story to tell of a youth, an eccentric and clever youth too, landing in 
America with five pounds in his pocket and a dream of Red Indian life in 
his head. The story tells how his dream came true; he achieved the 
freedom of the wild for which he longed, he lived with the Redskins and 
found among his four “‘ wives”’ no fewer than three women of their blood 
ready to bear him company. His biographer’s calm acceptance of his 
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hero’s habit of “ marrying’? when he wished to without waiting for 
death or divorce to free him almost hypnotises the reader into thinking 
it natural in a man of his race—until the reader recalls those sixteen 
early years in respectable Hastings. The part of the book which tells 
how Grey Owl sent out his first manuscript from a cabin in the 
wilds to have it accepted by CouNTRY LIFE is definitely exciting, another 
dream come true for that fortunate and determined dreamer. It adds, 
perhaps, to the fairy-tale quality of the story that—as the present reviewer 
can vouch, for she was the assistant editor who decided that the article 
ought to be accepted—it was the then head printer of Country LIFE, a 
man of great character and many years’ experience, who suggested that 
the author of it might write a book. Another instance of cup and lip 
meeting in Grey Owl’s favour rather miraculously. Another curious 
thing is that, though the present reviewer afterwards edited the book, 
the alteration in its title was as much a mystery to her as to its author. 
In spite of Mr. Dickson’s devotion his book leaves Grey Owl’s 
reputation very much where it was before, though it makes his sins 
agiinst civilisation easier to forgive. It makes his great gifts as a writer 
evident, and the sincerity of his love for animals, and it shows that he 
had, in Mrs. Browning’s phrase, “the genius to be loved.” Possibly 
the explanation of his life and character is something very simple, 
perhaps that as a sensitive child very much alone, painfully conscious 
that his father was a scamp, young Belaney seized on the Red Indian 
character as a w.ld and strange, yet noble réle, particularly suited to one 
whose mother was an American, and played and dreamed himself into 
it until probably he himself hardly knew that it was a pretence. Such 
a boy might very well have been father to the man who told audiences 
on his lecture tours that English was not his native tongue. A sensi- 
tive nature, protecting itself with a fiction as to birth and blood, is 
something very different in essentials from the deliberate cheat of 
claiming an interesting but fictitious background for one’s work, and 
—save in degree—is it more than could be laid to the charge of most 
of us? 5B. E. S. 


NORFOLK COUNTRYMAN 


No East Anglian, no lover of the country or of England’s rural 
past, should miss The Rabbit Skin Cap, edited by Lilias Rider Haggard 
and illustrated by Edward Seago (Collins, 15s.). East Anglians all 
are editor, artist and George Baldry, the old teller of his own tale, who 
was born in the early ’sixties, and still lives in the Norfolk cottage 
that has been his home for over half a century. Simply yet racily, 
with dry country humour and philosophy, the old man summons his 
Memories, and they are full of interest. Nearly everything was made 
locally, from bread, beer, bricks and hurdles to sweets; there were 
no outside interests; the rich were richer, the poor poorer. To the 
latter a supper of swedes was a rarity, a sheep’s head won in a wager 
a treat, a rabbit a banquet. This book shows how necessity quickened 
fingers and wits, how “ thrift and a contented mind” pulled the poor 
through. Ws BE ff. 


CURATE’S EGG 

It is unusual for a novel so good in parts as Loutsa (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d.) to be so bad in others. Miss E. F. Stucley excels in the clever 
family bicker, in the atmosphere of stately homes of England and in 
much of her analysis of an ordinary girl’s feelings. On the other 
hand, Louisa, the girl, is not really any particular girl, but just “‘ ordinary 
girl”? in general. We even gather that Louisa’s creator considers her 
“* original.”” Moreover, Miss Stucley cannot resist the call of melo- 
drama. Not once but twice in Louisa’s rough love-life story does she 
fall in with a young man both disastrous and incredible ; we fear that 
eventually she escapes the second only to return to calamity with the 
first. But Miss Stucley has enough talent to overcome these faults 
of inexperience; and she has pertectly delightful moments—as over 
the cat who was “a born sightseer.” V F. 


MURDER ABROAD 


The latest exploit of Sergeant Bobby Owen is modelled on a recent 
real-life crime in France; but Mr. E. R. Punshon with great restraint 
has, in Murder Abroad (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), written down rather than 
heightened the sensational aspects of the real story. An Englishwoman 
living in the Auvergne is found dead in her own well; her fortune, 
which she eccentrically kept about the house in the form of diamonds, 
has disappeared ; the French police are, or choose to appear, baffled 
Owen, stimulated by the prospect of a reward which should enable 
him at last to marry his Olive, gets leave from Scotland Yard and appears 
at Citry-sur-l’Eau thinly disguised as an artist. The mechanics of this 
detective story, though more than adequate, are less important than the 
cleverly conveyed atmosphere of strange, unnatural fears which hang 
about the twisted rocks and barren slopes of the Bornay Massif, and 
the excited jealousies and politics of the little French village. There 
are plenty of suspects—the flamboyant young innkeeper’s son who had 
been the dead woman’s model, the miserly curé, the ambitious school- 
master, the genial English painter and several others all arouse suspicions 
in the orderly but imaginative mind of that pleasantest of policemen, 
Sergeant Owen. me. 4, Ba, 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


FROM 1900 ONWaRD, by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon (Hutchinson, 
21s.); PAGES FROM THE Past, by H. A. L. Fisher (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 10s.); THE TESTAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP, by Vera Brittain (Mac- 
millan, 10s. 6d.); MARIAN. THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT, by Simon 
Dewes (Rich and Cowan, 15s.). Fiction: ENGLISH SPINSTFR, by Esther 
Meynell (Chapman and Hall, gs. 6d.); Miss LAVINGTON, by R. H. 
Mottram (Hutchinson, 8s. 3d.); THE Circie iN THE W ATER, by Mar- 
jorie Bowen (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.); DEATH AT THE Bar, by Ngaio 
Marsh (Collins, 8s. 3d.). Verse: SPEAK To THE EARTH, ‘Andrew 
Young (Cape, 5s.). 
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OF 


LANCELOT BROWN—I 


UST two hundred years ago 
there came south from the 
Northumbrian village of 
Kirkharle a young man 
named Lancelot Brown. Of 
his parents nothing is known, 
and although he appears to have 
received a sound education at 
Cambo School, afterwards work- 
ing for a while for Sir William 
Loraine, there was little to dis 
tinguish him from the rest of the 
“northern lads,” as Switzer 
called the large number of gar- 
deners who at that time were 
flocking south in search of em- 
ployment. Certainly no one 
could have suspected that within 
a few years he was destined to 
alter the appearance of most of 
the principal parks and gardens 
of England. Yet fame and 
fortune smiled upon him, and 
to-day, as “* Capability ” Brown, 
he is remembered as the greatest 
of all English landscape gardeners, 
whose genius may still be admired 
at Blenheim and Harewood, Bo- 
wood, Croome, Castle Ashby and 
a host of other places. 

What is not generally recog- 
nised is Brown’s work as an 
architect, and the fact that, 


although in some cases his friend Robert Adam was called in 
for the interior designs of particular rooms, he was himself 
Modern writers have been curiously 
reluctant to credit Brown with any architectural works, yet 
there is no question as to his responsibility for Croome as early 


no mean decorator. 
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THE HOUSE AND PARK AT CROOME, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
* CAPABILITY ” 





LANCELOT BROWN 
\ drawing believed to be by himself, in the possession 
of Lord Methuen at Corsham Court 
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in his career as 1751. Repton 
specifically states that Brown 
practised as an architect, and in 
“The Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening” gives a 
list of the chief places for which 
he was responsible. “ The many 
good houses built under his 
direction,” says Repton, “ prove 
him to have been no mean 
proficient in an art, the practice 
of which he found, from experi- 
ence, to be inseparable from 
landscape gardening : he had not 
early studied those necessary, but 
inferior branches of architecture, 
better known, perhaps, to the 
practical carpenter than to Pal- 
ladio himself: yet, from his 
access to the principal palaces of 
this country, and his intercourse 
with men of genius and science, 
added to his natural quickness of 
perception, and his habitual cor- 
rectness of observation, he be- 
came acquainted with the higher 
requisites of the art, relating to 


form, to proportion, to character, 


and, above all, to arrangement.” 
To this passage in “‘ Landscape 
Gardening ”’ is appended a foot- 
note which amplifies his state- 
ment. “‘ Mr. Brown’s fame as 


an architect seems to have been eclipsed by his celebrity as a 
landscape gardener, being the only professor of one art, while 
he had many jealous competitors in the other. 
consider the number of excellent works in architecture designed 
and executed by him, it becomes an act of injustice to his memory 
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CROOME COURT, THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 
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not to record that, if he was superior to all 
in what related to his own peculiar pro- 
fession, he was inferior to none in what 
related to the comfort, convenience, taste, 
and propriety of design, in the several 
mansions and other buildings which he 
planned.” Since these remarks were pub- 
lished with the full approval of Brown’s 
son-in-law, Henry Holland, there can be 
no question of their accuracy. William 
Mason thought that Brown turned architect 
“from a kind of necessity, having found 
the great difficulty which must frequently 
have occurred to him in forming a pic- 
turesque whole where the previous building 
had been ill placed, or of improper dimen- 
sions.” 

For the greater part of his first ten years 
in the south, Brown was employed by Lord 
Cobham at Stowe, where he made various 
alterations to the grounds. It was at the 
end of this period that he made his first 
flight into the realms of architecture, when 
he was commissioned to build the new house 
at Croome, in Worcestershire. 

Croome is situated in the low-lying plain 
which runs between the Avon and Severn, 
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and some time before the building of the —eeeEeEeeEeEeeEeEeEeEeeeEee——— 
new house the work of draining the sur- ri : we P A , ee 
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Lord Deerhurst, who was later to become 

the sixth Earl of Coventry. The draining BROWN’S REJECTED DESIGN FOR A CEILING AT BURTON 
of the park itself, which was entrusted to CONSTABLE 


Brown, may possibly have been suggested 


by Sanderson Miller, for a letter to him 
from the Earl in 1752 says: “‘ Whatever 
merits it (Croome) may in future boast, 
it will be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
you as the primary author. . . . It 
was owing to your assurances that 
Nature had been more liberal to me than 
I apprehended.” 

Few places could have been less 
promising material for the landscape 
gardener or architect than this marshy 
level. One gets some idea of what 
Brown had to contend with from 
Britten’s description barely fifty yeas 
later: “It has been observed of this 
now charming place that nature has 
contributed but little to its beauties ; 
but that the powers of art and the 
transcendant skill of Brown have been 
blessed with uncommon success. Here 
wood, water and ornamental buildings 
are dispersed with great taste, and even 
with profusion ; nay even a semblance 
of hill and dale has been produced by 
dint of labour, directed by judicious 
design, and that out of an almost un- 
distinguished level.” Brown’s way of 
dealing with the ground was to construct 
the vast culverts which run down to the 
lake and artificial river. The new house 
he built over the foundations of an older 
structure, which was demolished in 
1751. Externally its design resembles 
that of Claremont, with a double flight 
of steps leading up to the piano nobile on 
one side, and a wide portico supported 
by four columns approached by a single 
flight on the other. The two terra cotta 
sphinxes flanking the latter were a later 
addition. The house is faced with stone, 
though the spacious stable range is 
mainly of brick. Probably it was origin- 
ally intended that the latter should also 
be encased with stone, but this has 
never been completed. The work 
appears to have progressed swiftly, for 
in the same year Sir Edward Turner 
Copyright ““ Country Life” was able to inform Sanderson Miller 

THE PICTURE GALLERY AT CORSHAM, DESIGNED BY BROWN that ‘‘ Lord Coventry is furnishing his 
IN 1760 house with elegance.” The decoration 
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of the majority of the rooms was carried out at that time, and 
Robert Adam did not appear on the scene until 1760, when he 
submitted his first design for the gallery ceiling. 

Croome was not Brown’s only work for Lord Coventry, 
for in 1763 he built Spring Hill, two miles beyond the village 
of Broadway. There could be no better testimony to the success 
of both these undertakings than the letter which Lord Coventry 
wrote from Spring Hill to Humphry Repton not long after 
Brown’s death: “I certainly held him very high as an artist 
and esteemed him as a most sincere friend. In spite of detrac- 
tion, his works will ever speak for him. I write from a house 
which he built for me which, without any pretension to archi- 
tecture, is perhaps a model for every internal and domestic 
convenience. I may be partial to my place at Croome, which 
was entirely his creation and, I believe, originally, as hopeless 
a spot as any in the island.” 

Between the building of these two houses, Brown. was busily 
engaged on work elsewhere. In 1756 Lord Dacre wrote to 
Sanderson Miller: ‘‘ Brown tells me that he has the 
alteration of Burleigh and that not only of the Park but of the 
House which wherever it is Gothick he intends to preserve in 
that stile ; and whatever new ornaments he adds are to be so. 
For example in the old Hall whose sides he says is (sic) now quite 
naked: I advised him however not to lace it too much: he 
says he would give the world you should see his designs : having 
the highest opinion of your skill in this way: I asked him why 
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he did not send them to you; that I knew your good nature : 
but his answer was that the Drawings were so large it was im- 
possible. He wanted much to know whether there was any 
chance of seeing you soon in this part of the world. a 
Walpole, visiting Burghley in 1763, noted that Brown’s stables 
and greenhouse were already finished, and proclaimed them 
“not bad.” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note the references to 
Brown’s admiration for the work of Sanderson Miller, and it 
is more than likely that it was from Miller, whom he probably 
first met through Lord Coventry, that he derived much of his 
Gothic inspiration. In 1760, when he was first employed at 
Corsham Court, Miller had recently completed the great hall at 
Lacock Abbey, only three miles away, and doubtless ‘‘ Capa- 
bility ”’ Brown rode over to see this masterpiece with its niches 
filled by Mr. Sederbach’s “‘ performances ”’ in terra cotta, and 
the vast ceiling adorned with the arms of John Ivory Talbot’s 
friends and neighbours. 

Meanwhile Brown’s practice was extending far and wide, 
and towards the end of the 1750’s he was summoned to Burton 
Constable, near Hull, where William Constable was considering 
various alterations. Mr. Constable had inherited the house 
from his father some ten years before, and was already in touch 
over designs with Thomas Lightoler, a Yorkshireman by birth 
who, like the Woods, migrated to Bath, where he designed 
Somersetshire Buildings in Milsom Street, and the Octagon 
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Chapel. Before committing himself, however, it appears that 
Mr. Constable consulted other architects, particularly over the 
decoration of the hall, for which he obtained alternative schemes 
from Carr of York, and Brown, whose proposal included a hand- 
some rococo plaster ceiling. Mr. Constable eventually decided 
in favour of Lightoler’s design, which was carried out circa 
1760, and twelve years were to pass before ‘ Capability ” sub- 
mitted, this time successfully, his plans for the south courtyard 
and grounds. His rejected drawings for the hall, however, 
were preserved among other eighteenth century documents at 
Burton Constable, and when the detail of the ceiling came to 
light recently, it was found to be almost identical with ones 
<etually carried out at Corsham Court in Wiltshire. 

The probable explanation lies in the fact that Paul Methuen 
was at that time enlarging and redecorating Corsham to make 
a worthy setting for the magnificent collection of pictures that 
he had inherited from his cousin, the famous Ambassador. 
For this work, and the ‘“ improving” of the old deer park, 
Brown was engaged in 1760. It was not an altogether easy 
task, for, while the house retained its original Elizabethan south 
front, the north front had already been given a classical fegade 
in 1749. Brown solved the problem of preserving the character 
of the south front by doubling the projecting gabled wings, 
behind which he built out the picture gallery and other State 
rooms in classical style on the east, and a library (now the 
breakfast room) on the west. When the interior decorations 
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came to be discussed, it was naturally a propitious moment 
in which to show a design in essentials similar to the rejected 
Burton Constable one to Mr. Methuen, who appreciated its 
excellence and duly accepted it for the ceiling of the picture 
gallery. 

No doubt when he originally envisaged this elaborate piece 
of plasterwork, with its delicate scrolls, baskets of flowers, and 
highly modelled putti, Brown had in mind the skilled York 
plasterers for its execution. He was again fortunate, therefore, 
in that Corsham was not far from the headquarters of another 
famous band of stuccoists, whose exquisite craftsmanship may 
siill be seen in many churches and houses in and around Bristol. 
The contractor for the Corsham plasterwork was ‘Thomas 
Stocking, who carried out not only the picture gallery ceiling, 
but those in the other State rooms and the old library. 

Brown’s connection with Corsham lasted for over twenty 
vears, during which he also designed the charming ‘‘ Bath House,” 
with its ogee roof and pinnacles, and laid out the park, where, 
contrary to the prevailing practice, he preserved the fine avenue 
of elms leading from the Bath road to the north front of the 
house, and another on the south side. During those years 
fame and wealth continued to shower upon him, yet he never 
became too proud to attend to small matters, and the last payment 
noted to him in Mr. Methuen’s day book, not long before his 
death, is a modest {10 for a set of hot-house plans. 
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them for the rather perverse reason that no one else ever seemed to go there. A 
Dutch friend warned me to be very careful of my ways. The inhabitants were, so 


he alleged, almost barbarous in their superstitions and uncouthness to strangers. 
I should on no account offend their feelings by frivolous behaviour on Sundays 
or by camping in their fields. It is true that church-going is still the only 


Sabbath pastime, but as for camping, one would generally either have to camp 
with the cows or on the road, though towards Germany are districts where heath 


and forest predominate. 

The Frisians are supposed to be unique as the only people to retain their ancient 
Their dialect is reputed to be 
But my attempts to converse met with no better success than 
I did not find Dutch an easy language to master. 


German tribal name unaltered since Roman times. 
akin to Anglo-Saxon. 
elsewhere in Holland. 
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matter, I have always found the Latin 


languages easier than the Germanic, 
which is a tribute, I suppose, to a classical 
education. 


The Frisians are also noted for their 
good looks, and that I did think justified. 
Even among the Dutch they are regarded 
as peculiarly stubborn. Leeuwarden, the 
capital, is a pleasant town, remembered 
afterwards for its market and its leaning 
though squat Gothic tower. Until re- 
cently the usual way of reaching it was 
to take the little steamer from Enkhuizen 
in North Holland to Stavoren, once a 
Hansa League town, now a forgotten 
port; but the causeway of the Zuyder 
Zee dam will bring much more motor 
traffic to Frisia. 

The largest town in North-east 
Holland is Groningen, and it boasts a 
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university. What impressed me was the 
obvious solid prosperity of the farmers. 
Round the enormous market square are 
shops as well supplied with luxuries as 
necessities. Nearly all their custom is 
from the farmers’ wives and daughters. 
This is perhaps to be expected, for the 
science of agriculture has been brought 
to a higher pitch than anywhere else in 
the world, and it is a measure of our own 
industrialisation that makes an English- 
man think of an agricultural community 
as “ backward.”’ The land is flat ; each 
farm is identical in size with its neigh- 
bour ; and on each grazes an identical 
herd of black and white Frisian cattle. 
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A monotonous landscape, but one which 
can be very beautiful in changing lights. 
and one for which Dutch painters have 
given us a special sympathy. 

These provinces could be flooded 
from the North Sea, where a giant wall 
of stone and turf keeps the tides at bay. 
But I do not think the Dutch would be 
induced to sacrifice these rich fields even 
to spite the Nazis. It takes many a 
year to reclaim land that has once been 
devastated by salt water, and the pastures 
of Holland are her greatest pride. How 
else can you explain the patience and 
perseverence which has inspired this 
people to wrest whole provinces from the 
sea, the last still to be drained ? 

Groningen reminds me of an occa- 
sion when I succumbed to the temptation 
to steal. My wife had been casting long- 
ing eyes on the rich crop of mushrooms 
to be seen in the fields on either side. 
To gather some was a few minutes’ work, 
but to do it unseen was less easy, for 
one was never out of sight of a farm and 
hedges are not known. I recalled the 
harsh reputation of the Frisians. At last 
I screwed up courage. In the evening 
we asked our hostess at the inn to cook 
them for us. ‘Their surprise showed me 
our scruples had been wasted. They 
had never heard of eating mushrooms, 
and the whole company came to watch 
us in the act. I suppose the French 
think us a bit slow about snails. 

N. L. CArrINGTON, 
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- THE ENORMOUS INCREASE IN 


HE enormous increase in the popularity of spinning during 
the last decade must have diverted a steady stream of 
gold and silver shekels into the coffers of fishing tackle 
makers. Special rods, special reels and lines have been 
evolved by the score, while in the matter of baits alone 
the trade must have benefited to a very considerable degree. 

The average cost of a spinning bait is probably quite double 
that of a salmon fly, while the wastage rate is certainly four or 
five times as high. In the hands of a beginner a bait seems to 
have an even greater attraction for the river bed than a magnetic 
mine has for the hull of a ship. Even the expert will lose baits 
now and then, and especially is this inevitable on a strange river. 

In the days to come most of us will have to count our pennies 
even more carefully than we have done in the past, and a very 
considerable saving is possible if one fashions and repairs the baits 
and flights used in spinning oneself instead of making tracks for 
the nearest tackle shop when renewals are necessary. 

Devons are not at all difficult to make, and a useful material 
is old copper petrol piping. ‘This may be had for the asking, 
or a few pence, from almost every garage and car-breaking establish- 
ment. Different thicknesses are used in the trade, and it is possible 
to get supplies for baits of almost any desired weight. The lead 
covering of electric light cables is another useful source of bait 
material. Plastic wood, moulded over a metal tube, makes 
excellent light Devons, and a friend of mine constructs the most 
attractive baits from the semi-transparent, coloured xylonite 
handles of the cheap tooth-brushes sold by Woolworth’s. 

Fins are most easily cut with scissors from sheet celluloid, 
odd bits of which can often be had free from garages, or bought 
quite cheaply by the square foot. The best fixing preparation is 
one of the celluloid glues, such as ‘‘ Durofix,’”’ or Woolworth’s 
now stock something of the same kind called ‘‘ Premofix,’’ which 
is sold in 3d. tubes. Both these are also useful for securing knots 
in gut substitute, and for use instead of a varnish in making a 
quick waterproof covering for any whipping. 

In rocky rivers baits are not only liable to be lost with dis- 
tressing frequency, but also soon become the worse for wear 
with the paint chipped and worn. Whether, when in this con- 
dition, they are any less effective I should not like to affirm. But 
personally, being a tidy and methodical creature, who likes things 
to be “ all shipshape and Bristol fashion,” I should hate to begin 
a new season with a box full of baits which looked as if they might 
have fought at Crécy or Agincourt, with dented casques, riven 
mail, and surtouts muddied and bloodied in the fray. And so 
every winter my store boxes are gone through, and all baits which 
are chipped and shabby are put aside to be given a new suit. 

Now, the re-dressing of a Devon is not a five-minute business 
if one wants to make a good and lasting job of it. First of all, 
every scrap of old paint must come off, or the final result will be 
unsatisfactory. I find a small screwdriver with a fairly sharp 
blade the best tool for this operation. Next, if the bait is of 
metal, the surface should be roughened all over with a small, 
fairly coarse file, special attention being paid to the edges of the 
fins where there is very little for the paint to hold to. 

The third process is most important. I used to wonder why 
the paint on my Devons flaked off so soon, and asked the advice 
of a friend who is an architect—when he can spare the time from 
salmon fishing. He told me that a glossy enamel is only a pigment 
suspended in varnish, and has very little holding or covering 
qualities. Therefore it will not stay ‘‘ put” properly unless 
applied over a “ flat” lead undercoat to which has been added a 
little gold size. Grey is the usual colour for minnow undies, 
as it provides the best base for the final finish. 

Devons are most easily painted by holding them on a thin 
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stick, and I give the whole undercoat at once, placing them to 
dry on a piece of smooth board or tin. This takes twelve to 
twenty-four hours, depending on the temperature of the room. 
For the top coat any good enamel will do. Personally I use 
** JapLac,” which can be bought in handy 6d. tins in a huge variety 
of colours. Most people have their own ideas on the point, but 
it is usual to have at least a two-colour scheme, a dark back and 
a lighter belly of either gold, silver or some other shade. In dirty 
water a glossy white belly shows up very well, and my pet com- 
bination for most conditions is a brown, or dark olive green (made 
by mixing brown and green enamel) back and a cream belly. 
One day last year on an Irish river a friend and myself hooked 
twenty-four salmon on tiny brown and cream Devons when any 
other colour was ignored and fly useless. In giving the final 
coats half the bait is done at a time, so that it may dry while 
resting on the side which is not wet. 

It is also possible to save quite a bit of money by making 
flights at home. The pre-war cost of the home-made article was 
under 6d.: 2d, for a treble hook, 2d. for the swivel, and about 
13d. for body material, bead, thread and varnish, whereas the 
usual shop charge was generally gd. to Is. 

Stout gut substitute is an excellent material for the body of 
the flight, and a five-yard coil can be bought for 6d.-8d._ It is 
immensely strong, and goes quite limp when wet, thus affording 
a fish no lever to get rid of the hook, an important point when 
using small irons which can only take a comparatively shallow 
hold. Glass beads are useless for stops; they soon break, and 
put the whole flight out of action. ‘Those made of celluloid are 
much the best of any I have tried. Allcock’s make them, and they 
can be ordered from any tackle shop, the last I bought being 
8d. a dozen for No. 6. 

I do not like steel swivels ; they never seem so free as those 
made of bronzed brass, and although stronger in the first place 
they rust in the necks, and in time become most unreliable. 
Fine linen thread is excellent for whipping the hook to the gut 
substitute, and for varnish there is nothing better than two coats 
of Wadham’s “ Cellire,’’ a celluloid preparation obtainable in a 
variety of colours, my choice being ‘‘ Post Office’ red. 

Last, but proverbially not least, is the question of hooks, 
and I admit that I am still looking for my ideal. All my salmon 
spinning nowadays is done with 5-6 0z. rods and 12lb. lines, 
and so suitable hooks are of primary importance, for with this 
outfit one cannot hit a fish hard enough to drive home a big, coarse 
treble. I do not like the very tiny triangles numbered up into 
double figures ; they take too shallow a hold, and, so long as 
the wire is fine and the points kept needle-sharp, one can use 
as large as a No. 6 on a bait of 2}ins., and there is no need to go 
below a No. 8 ever. 

The trouble is that these fine wire trebles sometimes bend 
out if one has a longish flight or has to deal with a very violent 
fish. I suppose it is something to do with the tempering, but 
I know of no way of making certain that the individual hook is 
O.K. before using it. I have occasionally lost fish in this way 
myself ; but my worst experience was some time ago in Ireland. 

I had lent the friend with whom I was staying a bait and 
flight, and presently he hooked a salmon not far short of 2olb., 
the biggest we saw that day. He was using a very light 7ft. spin- 
ning rod with which it was impossible to bully a fish or put on 
any great pressure. But, after a fight of some fifteen minutes, 
when the salmon was reeled up on a short line within a few feet 
of the boat and almost dead beat, the hold gave, and, on examina- 
tion, one arm of the treble proved to have straightened out enough 
to loose the hold. To his eternal credit the victim said nothing ; 
but my feelings may perhaps be imagined. WEsT COUNTRY. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY BRITISH ARTISTS 


'T the many needlework exhibitions that have been held recently 
it is noticeable how much the past still influences, in design 
and colouring, most exhibits seen. Skilful reproductions are 
available everywhere, but of contemporary design there is 
little. In view of this and to meet a steadily growing demand 

for needlework more in sympathy with modern décor, there has been 
opened a new working centre, or depot, at 15, Albemarle Street, W.1, 
under the direction of Miss Lucy Norton. Here she has gathered 
together a group of. notable English artists who intend to produce 
original designs for needlework in the same way as many of them have 
already applied their art to the designing of textiles, wall decorations, 
carpets, commercial posters and china in this country. Among them 
are found such influential names as Duncan Grant, Allan Walton, 
Paul Nash, Frank Freeman, Oliver Messel, Vanessa Bell and Keith 
Baynes. ‘These artists are all willing to co-operate with the actual 
needleworker and execute any personal ideas he or she may possess 
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(Above) ‘* HORSES,” BY A. H. WILLIAMSON (brown and 
white against yellow and green). 

(To left, descending) DESIGN BY JULIAN TREVELYAN 

(brilliant colours and vivid blue sky); ‘*‘ SHELLS,” BY 

ENID MARX (coral pink, brown and soft greens); *“* COCK 
FIGHT,” BY ANGELICA BELL. 


in this medium. For several centuries there has existed a 
great tradition of amateur work among our leisured classes, 
Even when Napoleon was threatening to invade our shores 
needle, brush and crochet-hook were not laid down, but 
instead a great spate of womanly work appears to have flowed 
up and down the entire English countryside, involving the 
hall drawing-room equally well as the cottage parlour. 
Much of the now highly prized and decorative shell orna- 
ments, cut-paper pictures, and gay wax, bead and Berlin wool 
flower pieces set under glistening glass domes, was executed 
at this time by our inventive great-grandmammas and spinster 
aunts in the very teeth of Boney! During the eighteenth 
century, when good taste reigned everywhere, many first- 
class artists applied themselves (as in the case of Angelica 
Kauffmann) to designing and carefully tinting by hand 
needlework pictures to be worked in floss silks or tinsel by 
elegant fingers. In this way Miss Norton’s enterprise has 
its adventurous roots planted firmly in tradition. At Albe- 
marle Street there are designs for stool-seats, chair-covers, 
bell-pulleys, picture and mirror frames, and rugs, including 
some charming nursery ones, complete with the proper wools 
to work them. The latter are being specially produced in 
Yorkshire and revive all the old bright shades of past days. 

In his gaily striped ‘‘ Melons,’’ Duncan Grant has pro- 
duced a fascinating, repetitive pattern suitable for a mirror 
frame, while Vanessa Bell, who, incidentally, is a skilled em- 
broideress herself, contributes two designs called ‘‘ Poppies ”’ 
and ‘‘ Grey Bows,” in her own most charming vein. ‘lThere is 
a series entitled ‘‘ Shells,” by Enid Marx, which should prove 
popular, as shells are much in vogue just now. Among some 
very clever designs of his, Frank Freeman shows “ The 
Constellations,” a superbly bold and dramatic design for a 
rug. It is worked out ina pale blue, vellow and scarlet scheme. 

The younger generation of artists is also represented : 
Angelica Bell by ‘‘ Cock Fight,” a lively design for a stool 
or rug, and Julian Trevelyan by an amusing series of ‘’Towns,”’ 
featuring London and Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, that 
can be worked either as decorative wall pictures or as a 
double-sided pole fire screen. This artist will carry out 
the designing of any needlewoman’s favourite town, an idea 
which can be adapted to depicting her house also, a pet 
animal, or even an individual family conversation piece, 
with picturesque results ! 

This winter will see many people leading isolated lives far 
away in the country, with long evenings of protracted leisure to 
be faced nightly. At such times embroidery takes its place 
with other indoor amusements, besides being a very pleasant 
and soothing occupation that provides a welcome change from 
too much reading, letter-writing, and hours of properly or- 
ganised war work. Not only shall we help domestic posterity, 
but also our own English artists and craftsmen, by doing a 
piece of contemporary neediework to-day in the same way as 
our industrious ancestors before us ! Bea Howe. 
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A FISHERMAN’S HOME 


SOUTHINGTON MILL, HAMPSHIRE 


ITS CONVERSION BY MR. OLIVER HATEVER peace-time views on domestic architecture are held, it 
a sai : ‘ is difficult to believe that anybody can resist the escape into ancient 
HILL FOR SIR THOMAS DUNHILL peace offered by old country buildings—farmhouses and cottages, 


mills and barns—from the stress of war. Illogical though it may 

be, a building that has stood and sheltered generations can give so'ace 
when the world is crashing about us, in a way that new ones cannot quite achieve. 
Mill houses, in particular, radiate a benign atmosphere. Many old water-mills 
have been converted into dwelling-places in recent years, and all make homes 
with immense personality. There is the perpetual peace that emanates from 
a mill-stream ; the water-music never silent ; the play of reflected light on the 
ceiling from the river just outside the door ; and, of course, there are the fish. 

Sir Thomas Dunhill and Lady Dunhill, who have made Southington 
Mill their week-end retreat, are doubly blest, for the stream that flows beneath 
their windows is the Test. It rises only a few miles away at Quidhampton, 
flowing through Overton and then on below the mill to Laverstock. The very 
names of the places—on the banks of this loveliest of chalk streams—speak of 
peace, of spring evenings when the may-fly is up, of paradise. Just here at 
Southington, river and road run close beneath a high chalk bluff, the valley floor 
being occupied by marshy ground now turned into watercress beds. From the 
top of the bluff you look over Sir Thomas’s kitchen garden and the warm, spreading 
roofs of the mill (Fig. 1), which can here be seen to form a letter T. The horizontal 
stroke contains the original miller’s house—a demure Georgian building—with 
the mill itself in the farther portion. The upright stroke, represented by the 
long range, was the granary and now contains the living-rooms ; the former front 
door is now the back, and vice versa, a new entry having been formed with a 
footbridge from the road (Fig. 2). 

There have been mills at Overton since the earliest times. Domesday Book 
records that the Bishop of Winchester had four, and Southington is very likely 
on the site of one or more of them. ‘Thenceforward it was working more or less 
continuously until the other day, and the old timber mechanism is still put in gear 
from time to time. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Oliver Hill, in his reconstruction of the old 
buildings, has not forgotten his cunning with traditional materials. There is 
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little about the mill to remind us of those 
new, white, open-air houses that he has 
been designing in recent years. Yet all 
of them reveal, if one looks for it, the 
feeling for picturesque grouping and the 
imaginative handling of materials that 
he learnt in his earlier work with brick 
and timber and that find expression here. 

As reconstructed, the house turns 
its back upon the road and opens up like 
a rose when you pass through or round 
it to the river side. The terrace door 
opens on to a flagged path separating 
the living-room from the river and 
leading to the garden up-stream, while 
in front of you a wooden bridge passes 
over the water rushing down to the mill 
wheel and skirts the mill building to the 
farther bank. The weatherboarding of 
the mill, which had decayed, has been 
replaced with Canadian red cedar, already 
weathered to its characteristic silver. 
The views back at the house will be 
even prettier than at present when the 
bushes planted on the farther bank have 
grown up. The most attractive view of it 
now is perhaps that illustrated, where 
rambler roses have clothed a fallen tree 
on the nearer bank. 

The garden at this point is flanked 
by the river at either side, and is to some 
extent overlooked, on the north side, 
from the road. By a very ingenious and 
original device, passers-by are not de- 
prived of their view of the main stream, 
while the house is successfully screened : 
instead of a continuous hedge being 
planted at the back of the herbaceous 
border, it is divided, as it were, into 
diagonal slats on the principle of a 
Venetian blind. The slats give privacy 
against eyes directed south-east towards 
the house, but give a clear view south- 
west; they also serve as buttress-like 
divisions of the border such as are so 
effective below the terraces in some old 
Scottish gardens. 

Fig. 3 also shows the big bay window 
added to the end of the living-room. 
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Much needed doing to this granary range : aes 


before it assumed its present appearance 

(Fig. 4). The timber roof is original, 

but it had to be lifted a couple of feet 

by the raising of the walls that amount, 

and the brick mullioned windows had to 

be pierced in the flint structure. All , 
above their lintels is new work, though 

incorporating old material. 

The old granary is now one of those completely satisfying rooms 
that one occasionally comes across. The purlins and other roof 
timbers that are so often, and wrongly, exposed in restorations are 
decently hidden, only the main beams showing and forming endless 
patterns against the even white of walls merging into ceiling. Strong 
natural colours are introduced in the dyes of loose covers and rugs. 

At the east end, and acting as a screen to the hall door, is 
the staircase—a dramatic piece of carpentry using great oak 
posts that would have warmed a millwright’s heart. Beneath 
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it are tucked the lavatories, and at its head is the principal bedroom 
with a window looking down into the long room which here 
passes beneath the floor of the bedroom. 

The dining-room, opening out of the old granary, is the old 
miller’s kitchen. On one side it borrows light from the entry 
hall and on the other overlooks the mill stream. The adjoining 
kitchen and study are the ground-floor rooms of the Georgian 
mill-house, its front door being now the service entry, with two 
guest-rooms and a maid’s room over. CHRISTOPHER Hussey‘. 





6 and 7.—(Left) TIMBERS TO WARM A MILLWRIGHT’S HEART. (Right) IN THE MILLER’S KITCHEN: THE 
DINING-ROOM 
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FARMING NOTES 


WOMEN ON 


HE Womens Land Army has been under a cloud lately. 

Only a few of those who volunteered for land work have 

found regular employment on farms, and many people 

are saying that women are not suitable for farm work. 

This is nonsense. I know of several cases where members 
of the Women’s Land Army are doing well and really giving 
excellent service, and these are not isolated instances. It is true 
that farmers in many counties have been reluctant to employ 
women workers, 
but they will find 
their help neces- 
sary and, indeed, 
essential to cope 
with all the extra 
harvest work 
which is ahead. 
The additional 
2,000,000 acres 
coming under the 
plough in the 
United Kingdom 
will call for many 
more hands, and 
they are not to be 
found among the 
regular farming 
community. Our 
farms were in 
many instances 
understaffed _be- 
fore the war, and 
now the twenty 
vear old men are 
going into the 
Services. Their 
places can be taken 
by women, as hap- 
pened, of neces- 
sity, in the war of 
1914-18. Women 
may not be able 
to do all the work 
on a farm. Some 
jobs are too heavy for them. But they can do a great deal, if the 
farmer organises the work of the farm with due regard to their 
capabilities and their limitations. Milking and tending pigs and 
poultry are jobs they can do well. Ploughing is not really for 
the majority of women, although some do excel on the tractor. 
Let it be said, too, that the members of the Women’s Land Army 
are willing to do almost any job. They have taken on land 
work as their national service, and they are not worrying about 
rates of wages or other considerations so long as they are given 
a chance to help. 


WATER-LOGGED FIELDS 


A Yorkshire farmer takes me to task for my recent reference 
to land drainage when I said that there are thousands of acres 
in the Midlands which need drainage before they can be fully 
productive. He tells me that this is a gross understatement. 
“There are millions of acres all through the United Kingdom 
which are so water-logged that they are No Man’s Land from 
the farming standpoint.”” Well, I do not disagree. There are 
fields from Devon to Northumberland that badly need drainage. 
How is the job to be tackled? The reason for their present 
condition is obvious enough. ‘The farmers occupying the land 
have not®¥naintained their share of the country’s drainage system 
by keeping ditches clear and repairing field drains. Their default 
may be excused on the ground of lack of cash for such maintenance 
jobs while the prices received for the produce of the land were 
unremunerative over a period of years. It would have paid 
them to find the money for such work and keep up the value of 
their land. ‘That has been proved by those with capital who have 
taken over semi-derelict, water-logged fields and who have cleared 
out the ditches and repaired the drains. Even in recent years 
farms valued at £10 an acre owing to their wet condition have 
been raised in value to £20 by paying proper attention to drainage. 
Now it becomes a matter of national necessity that every field 
in the country should take its full part in the food production 
campaign. Field drainage must be done, and still, in the majority 
of cases, the occupiers of wet land have not the financial means to 
undertake the work. The only way is for the Government to 
step in and finance field drainage. In most districts the main 
watercourses are now in good order. It is the ditches and field 
drains which need attention. A percentage grant of the cost 
involved, with loans on easy terms to cover the balance, would 
enable many farmers to tackle field drainage, and they would 
gladly do so. . 

The sugar beet crop is of great national importance at the 
present time, and it is cheering to have reports from the factories 





THE FARM 


which show that this season’s crop was extra good. The tonnage 
lifted was high, and the sugar content is also satisfactory. We 
can count on obtaining from our own soil at least one-third of 
the nation’s sugar requirements. This will be increased next 
year. In order to reduce demands on shipping, the Government 
hope to see 400,000 acres under sugar beet for 1940. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 17 per cent. on the 1939 acreage. ‘The 
contract price for 1940 looks a good one. The basic prices for 
beet of 153 per 
cent. of sugar con- 
tent have been 
increased by 
3s. gd. per ton, 
and in addition the 
allowance for sugar 
content has been 
increased from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. 
for every variation 
of 1 per cent. in 
the sugar content. 
So that, on the 
assumption of an 
average sugar con- 
tent of 16.9 per 
cent. growers will 
get an increase of 
4s. 11d. per ton. 
That is the basis 
of the price con- 
tract for 1940. On 
top of this, if costs 
of production rise, 
as indeed _ they 
are bound to do, 
growers will be 
compensated _ by 
an addition to 
the guaranteed 
price per ton of 
beet. As the 
Chairman of the 
Sugar Commission 
has said, an assurance on these lines is unprecedented in the 
history of the beet industry. It does not mean that growers 
are insulated from the effects of natural hazards, such as the 
weather, which no one can control, but it does mean that the 
Government assume all the risks of a rise in costs and are 
determined to see that farmers who grow sugar beet in 1940 
shall have no reason to regret their enterprise. From what I 
hear, some of the eastern counties factories are already fully 
booked with 1940 contracts, and those who have not yet made 
up their minds whether they are going to grow beet are well 
advised to decide quickly. 


FEEDING STUFFS 


The feeding-stuff position becomes worse rather than better. 
Many pig and poultry farmers were at their wits’ end to find 
enough meal to keep their stock going over the Christmas holidays, 
but they managed somehow. This hand-to-mouth business 
does, however, cause a lot of worry, and it would be much easi er 
if we could count on regular, if limited, supplies of meals and 
mashes. Presumably a rationing scheme will be introduced 
some time in the near future, but the Ministry of Food, which 
looks after these matters, has its hands so full with other troubles 
that feeding-stuffs may be left to look after themselves for some 
weeks to come. Fortunately for everyone, further supplies of 
English grain are now available. The dry weather has allowed 
farmers to go full steam ahead with threshing. But the present 
rule that two-thirds of the English wheat sold through registered 
merchants must go into the flour mills seriously limits the quan- 
tities available for stock-feeding. This might well be relaxed 
as more regular shipments of wheat arrive from Canada. Then, 
the high prices now being realised for barley and oats make these 
feeds seem unduly costly when they have to be bought. But 
why are we not making fuller use of potatoes? In the last war 
potatoes were used freely to supplement wheat supplies for human 
consumption and no one was any the worse. Fortunately, the 
1939 crop of potatoes was a heavy one, and there are ample sup- 
plies for normal consumption and also a surplus which can be 
used in stock-feeding as well as for human food. At £4-£5 per 
ton on the farm, potatoes are not an expensive food for pigs, 
and they can be used to some extent for poultry. The potatoes 
need to be boiled, it is true, but that is not an insuperable difficulty 
when normal kinds of feeding-stuffs are in such short supply. 
In war-time, especially this war, we all have to improvise, and 
potatoes have more uses than we appreciate in ordinary times 
when the whole world flings its produce on our doorstep. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SNOW ON THE SHORES OF LOCH 
RANNOCH : 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—London, in common with many parts of 
southern England, experienced its first snow- 
storm of the winter only a few days before the 
New Year, but the hoar frosts of the previous 
week-end had ensured a white Christmas— 
at least, in the country—and in places even the 
illusion of snow, so heavy was the rime on 
grass and branches. As a reminder of the 
severe weather of a year ago you may care to 
publish this photograph of a wintry scene in 
Scotland. It was taken in January of last year, 
and shows the shores of Loch Rannoch at 
Craiganour in North Perthshire.—R. C. O. P. 


“THE SWEET FLAG” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The recent interesting letter on Sweet 
Flag (Acorus Calamus) surely errs in stating 
that the flower is rarely met with. By the 
great lake in Knowsley Park, Lancashire, 
where there are extensive beds of this plant, 
the spadix of flowers can be found in plenty 
every summer, although by no means all the 
plants come into flower. In the eastern part 
of our South Lancashire floral vice-county, 
sweet flag is tolerably common in the large 
lakes and pits, but in the western part, and in 
West Cheshire, it is strangely rare. Where 
it does occur, from York and Lancaster south- 
wards to Somerset and Surrey, its flowers are 
no rarer than the plant itself, but I have noticed 
that it wilts down much earlier in autumn 
than yellow flag, bulrush or reed-mace. What is 
rare, however, is the seeding of the plant. I 
believe there is no authentic example of sweet 
flag flowers setting seed in this country, because 
the insect which fertilises them outside this 
country does not occur here—a similar rarity 
of the moth agent causes the failure of great 
bindweed or climbing convolvulus flower to 
set ripe seed with us. 

The roots of sweet flag are still sought 
for and eaten with relish by Lancashire anglers 
in the vicinity of Wigan and St. Helens, but at 
the latter place schoolboys the other year were 
poisoned—one died—through eating the roots 
of hemlock water dropwort in mistake. Despite 
its name, sweet flag is no relative of the more 
familiar yellow flag or iris, as a casual glance 
at the flowers quickly suggests. Its nearest 
relative is the wild arum or “ lords and ladies,” 
but it is the only member of its genus on our 
list of British flora. In those parts of East and 
South Lancashire where it grows I feel sure 
your correspondent would be convinced that 
the flowering of sweet flag is to be met with 
every summer. The fruiting of the plant, 
however, is what we have searched for in vain, 
although a false report some years ago set our 
botanical friends on a search that proved it a 
mistake.—Eric Harpy. 


“THE AGES OF BIRDS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—It may be of interest that Sir Chalmers 
Mitchell once placed the parrot second in the 
list of long-lived animals, its age only being 
exceeded by that of turtles and tortoises (150 to 
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“ SHEETED IN A DESOLATE 


200 years). The same authority accorded 
eagles and vultures 100 years or over, with 
owls and crows about equal with man. 

At Brighton golf links some years ago a 
man might have been seen carrying an aged 
parrot on his shoulder. No one knows its 
exact age, but it was reputed to have belonged 
to Napoleon’s General Massena. This veteran 
parrot, however, did not live to become de- 
servedly famous, for it was killed by a car 
seven or eight years ago. 

One of the odd things about parrots is 
their propensity for egg-laying without warning, 
so to speak, when at an advanced age. I have 
come across several cases involving birds 
nearer thirty than twenty, while in a Sunday 
Paper a year or two ago there appeared a letter 
from a man who had “ attended a school run 
by two old ladies who had a parrot over 100 years 
old. One day it laid an egg, which they gave 
me”! 
Of course, bird-marking gives us one 
reliable means of ascertaining some idea of the 
life-span of certain species, and some interest- 
ing data have already resulted from the scheme 
founded by the magazine British Birds and now 
controlled by the British Trust for Ornithology. 
But though this scheme has been in existence 
for some time (since 1909), it is, of course, too 
early as yet to obtain definite details of cen- 
tenarians !—PETER MICHAEL. 


IN A WILTSHIRE TOWN 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Devizes is a town rich in buildings of 
all dates, particularly of the Georgian period, 
when Devizes had a local idiom in architecture 
which set its mark on all the north downland 
country of Wiltshire. Quite one of the finest 
examples of the town’s architecture of this 
date is the Old Town Hall which is so prominent 
an object from the wide market place. It is 
in the style of the 
younger Wood. 
Recently the 
Office of Works 
preserved a good 
brick Georgian 
mansionnear the 
Old Town Hall 
as a post Office. 
I hope that the 
Old Town Hall 
will also be care- 
fully preserved. 
Without it, Devi- 
zes would have a 
gap in its archi- 
tectural history 
as great as that 
lately inflicted on 
Chippenham by 
the loss of the 
Wood house to 
Woolworth’s. — 
JOHN BETJEMAN. 

[The Town 
Hall has long 
been vacated by 
the District 
Council and till 
recently was let 
to a firm of 
wine merchants. 
Since the war 








PLAIN THE COUNTRYSIDE ” 


it has been used as barracks for troops. Much 
anxiety is felt, both locally and by many of 
those who pass through this famous old town, 
that the Council should give definite assurances 
as to the building’s future.—Eb.] 


“THE TURKEY’S CONQUEST” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—When suggesting that a history of the 
turkey’s conquest of Britain ov ght to be written 
I forgot to note in my article that before, and 
presumably for some time after, the introduc- 
tion of real turkeys the word “turkey ’”’ was 
applied to the African guinea fowl, which 
had been imported earlier and was supposed 
to have come through turkey or through people 
then called ‘‘ Turks.”” This point was duly 
mentioned as the probable reason, arisirg from 
confusion, for the name “ turkey ”’ having been 
applied to an American bird, in an article con- 

tributed to Country LIFE in 1936. 

The New English Dictionary gives the 
first meaning of “ turkeys’”’ as ‘‘ The Guinea- 
fowl. (Obs.)”?; and there is a quotation from 
1655: ‘* They were first brought from Numidia 
into Turky, and thence to Europe, whereupon 
they were called Turkies.’’ Interesting occur- 
rences of 1601 and 1578 are equally unambiguous 
in their meaning, nor can there be much doubt 
about this reference of 1552: ‘“‘ Meleagrides, 
byrdes, whiche we doo call hennes of Genny, 
or Turkie hennes.” The turkey cock in a 
Cranmerian passage (dating from 1541 and 
quoted in my article) is held to be of doubtful 
meaning: guinea fowl or turkey may be 
indicated. Doubt also veils Hakluyt’s reference 
of 1599: “‘In time of Memory things have 
bene brought in that were not here before, 
as the Turky cocks and hennes about fifty 
yeres past.” But the two following passages 
are held to belong apparently to the true 
turkeys. From 1555: ‘‘ Turkies 2, rated at 
4s. a piece’; and from 1573 (Tusser): 
“* Runciuall pease more tender and 
greater They wex, peacock and turkey leaue 
iobbing their bex.’’ Another Tusser reference 
of 1573—‘‘ turkey well drest’’—is put down 
without any question as meaning the flesh of 
the true turkey. Certainly turkeys are also 
indicated in this passage of 1588: ‘‘ Ginny 
hennes, otherwise called Turkey cockes, and 
in Spanish Pauos, you shall have an hundred 
thousande for a riall and a halfe of 
plate a peece.”” Here the context shows that 
Mexican conditions are being described; but 
for that fact one could be reasonzbly sure tuat 
guinea fowl were in mind. The ‘“ Ginny 
hennes, otherwise called Turkey cockes”’ is 
almost too good to be true! Possibly it was that 
—I can see no other reason—which led the 
editors to think that in a 1577 reference, ‘‘ Here 
I keepe Geese, Duckes, Peacocks, Turkicockes, 
and other poultry,”’ guinea fowl are signified. 

It will be seen that, except where the place 
(as with Mexico) or habit (“swelling like a 
turkey-cock’’) is mentioned, there must be 
much room for doubt about the meaning of 
‘turkey ” when referred to by writers between 
1520 and 1670 or even later. And then, when 
current meanings at least were being dis- 
entangled, along came Linnzus to purloin the 
guinea fowl’s ancient title of ‘‘ Meleagris”’ so 
that he might use it as a generic label for the 
American turkey, to whom it is still tied !— 


J. D. U. Warp. 
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“WREATHING HIS LITHE PROBOSCIS” 


THE PEACOCK BUTTERFLY’S 
PROBOSCIS 
rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a newly emerged 
Peacock butterfly, clinging to the empty pupa 
case and drying its wings, which may interest 
some of your readers. It shows the insect’s 
proboscis extended and reveals the fact that 
it is in two parts for about two-thirds of its 
length. Text books tell us that a butterfly’s 
proboscis is ““more or less” separable, but 
one rarely sees a_ butterfly with 
““double”’ proboscis except just 
after emergence. Both the species 
that I have watched—the Peacock 
and the Small Tortoiseshell—con- 
tinually extend and roll up their 
“tongues” while drying their wings, 
giving the impression that they are 
trying to weld the two parts to 
gether. The only butterfly I have 
seen with separated proboscis at 
any other time was a weak Peacock 
which came indoors to hibernate in 
November. It would be interesting 
to compare notes with other ob- 
servers.—D. J. Brooks. 


BEE BOARDS OF 
SLOVENIA 
tO THE EDITOR 
S5ir,—The enclosed photograph might interest 
some of your readers. It shows a “ bee 
board,” from Slovenia. ‘The Slovenes have 
kept bees in square boxes for centuries, and 
they do so still in the more remote places ; 
elsewhere modern hives are being used. The 
flat, box-like hives were painted on the front 
with gaily coloured designs. It was thought 
that bees liked bright colours and could dis- 
tinguish their own hive by the picture painted 
upon it. ‘To-day coloured picture postcards 
are sometimes nailed on to the front of hives 
with the same idea. 
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The old painted boards are now rapidly 


disappearing ; most of them show signs of 
much wear, especially round the entrance hole, 
owing to exposure to the weather. Collectors 
have sought them for some time now, for 
museums. I understand the finest are now at 
New York. Some of these front boards are 
carved as well as painted, as in my illustra- 
tion: the entrance hole was below the mouth. 
These pictorial hives were often painted by 
the peasant bee-keepers themselves, for the 
Slovenes are an artistic people. Others were 





CARVED FRONT OF A SLOVENIAN BEEHIVE 


bought from professional decorators and 
occasionally were painted by real artists. The 
subjects most frequently depicted were scenes 
from Scripture or from their national history, 
fairy-tales and legends. 

Slovenes going to live in Austria or 
Germany took this fashion with them. Maria 
Theresa of Austria (1740-80) had a Slovene 
Director of her Government School of Bee- 
keeping, and he used this kind of hive, with 
the painted front, in Vienna.—M. W. 


DECEMBER HARVEST 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Eloquent testimony of the countryman’s 
war-time marketing difficulties is to be found 
in some of our apple-growing districts. On 
all sides the trees are to be seen, their branches 
bent almost to the ground under the weight 
of fruit, but only Jack Frost comes to gather 
the harvest. It seems a pity that so much of 
1939's bumper crop should have had to go to 
waste, but it would appear that the drastic 
curtailment of rail transport, the rationing of 
petrol, and labour problems accentuated by 
war conditions, have proved too great a problem 
for many growers; particularly in face of the 
downward tendency of prices due to the size 
of the crop. Nevertheless, to leave tons of 
good fruit, much of it storeable, to rot on the 
trees seems a strange way to start a war that 
has already produced our Food Ration Cards. 
I.M 


STONE “CANNON BALLS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Some years ago I took a photograph of 
the large numbers of round stones which were 
found during excavations at Pevensey Castle. 
Some of these resembled cannon-balls ; others 
were very much larger, some being nearly two 
feet in diameter. I supposed they may have 
been made as ornaments, for I cannot imagine 
any gun having a large enough bore to fire the 
largest! I never found out what they were 
made for, in spite of enquiries, and I have 
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A MEDIZVAL AMMUNITION DUMP? 


often wondered what has happened to these 
since I took the photograph. I could not find 
them on my last visit. Perhaps a reader could 
enlighten me ?>—M. B. 

[Pevensey Castle is partly Roman, partly 
medieval, and both the Romans and our 
medieval ancestors employed the catapult as a 
siege engine. Long before the days of the 
cannon, stone “cannon balls”? were used as 
ammunition for the ‘‘ mangons,”’ “ trebuchets ” 
and other strange-looking machines used by 
the Normans and the Plantagenets both for 
reducing castles and repelling the 
besiegers. Without knowing the 
circumstances in which these stone 
balls were found it is impossible 
to say whether they are Roman or 
medieval, but the probability is 
that they formed part of an 
ammunition dump for medieval 
catapults.—Eb.] 


A WAYSIDE THANKS- 
GIVING STONE 


TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
medieval pack-horse cross. It 
stands on the edge of precipitous 
moorland above the industrial 
Hebden Valley in the Yorkshire 
Pennines. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and earlier, pack - horse 
tracks were the only regular means of inter- 
valley communication in these Pennine hills. 
There are a number of crosses by the wayside, 
but this example is unusual in having ‘‘ TE DEUM 
LAUDAMUs”’ carved on it. The inscription may 
be due either to the spiritual assistance that 
the abbeys gave to pilgrims and others, or, 
more likely, the accomplishment of the 
dangerous moorland crossing inspired such 
a thanksgiving. These stones are similar in 
conception to the wayside crucifixes found 
on mountain paths in certain European 
countries.—H. C. CoLtins. 





ON A YORKSHIRE MOOR 
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COUNTET LIFE. 


SHOOTING TOPICS 


HOSE small boys whose shooting is 

mainly confined to the Christmas 

holidays will probably find their 

efforts far more encouraged and 

their opportunities more widely ex- 
tended than in times when there is serious 
shooting. A boy or, better, two boys andadog 
are most useful when it comes to keeping 
the larder reasonably full, but their bag is 
likely to be variously assorted, particularly 
if their ground includes a bit of river and 
marsh. I was rather shocked the other 
day when two youngsters rang up, tremen- 
dously thrilled, to say that they ‘ had 
got a bittern!” At first I thought they 
said they had shot a bittern, but it seemed 
that the dog had caught it alive. I thought 
the occasion worth the sacrifice of a drop 
of rare old petrol, and went to see the 
captive. It was no bittern, but most 
decidedly a grebe: its funny feet gave it 
away at once. Oddly enough, it was 
seemingly tame, unafraid and, I thought, 
slightly cynical. Refreshments had been 
offered; it had rejected sardines, but 
was politely interested in a saucer of bread 
and milk. It was quite uninjured, as Bell, 
the spaniel, has a very delicate mouth and 
manners beyond reproach. It had been 
found in a hedgerow almost a quarter of 
a mile away from the river, but we have 
had wide flooding lately and the possible 
explanation is that the water went down 
rather suddenly while the grebe was explor- 
ing and so it got left behind. 

I was able to assure them that grebe 
would be quite inedible, and we walked 
down to the water and put it back. It 
dived, re-emerged at a distance, re-arranged 


BLOODSTOCK BREEDING 


PINIONS on the best ages for 
mating mares with horses vary 
considerably, and at the beginning 
of a new year and another mating 
season the opportunity may be 
taken of discussing a question which has 
to be considered by all bloodstock breeders. 
Oettingen and Wollstein, both recognised 
authorities, believed in mating the mare 
as early as three years old, and considered 
that at the age of four she was in her most 
productive period; Goos, on the other 
hand, suggested a later date, and asserted 
that mares were at their best as winner- 
producers between the ages of eight and 
thirteen. ‘To test these rival theories we 
will take some facts from racing records. 
If we consider the figures based on 
the ages of the dams of the winners of the 
Derby, the Oaks and the St. Leger, from 
the dates of the foundation of these races 
up to and including the Oaks won by 
Galatea II last June, we shall find that they 
support Goos, for they show that 18 per 
cent. of the winners of these races came from 
mares who were between four and seven 
years of age inclusive at the time of foaling, 
53 per cent. from mares between eight and 
thirteen, 21 per cent. from those between 
fourteen and eighteen, and 6 per cent. from 
those of nineteen and upwards. As a matter 
of interest, though not as an example to 
copy, it may be mentioned that the four 
youngest mares to produce classic winners 
were Syphon’s daughter, Miss Haworth, 
Expectation’s daughter, and Echidna, who 
were only four when their sons, Tommy, 
Ashton, Otterington and The Baron, who 
all won the Doncaster prize, were foaled. 
At the other end of the scale, the unnamed 
grey daughter of Comus, who was respon- 
sible for Nutwith, the St. Leger winner 
of 1843, was twenty-four years of age when 
this son of Tomboy was born, and the 
dams of the Oaks winners, Lonely and 
Vespa, of the St. Leger victor, The Colonel, 


A MOCK BITTERN 


a feather or two, and departed, as the 
mechanised youth of to-day remarked, 
“firing on all six cylinders!’’ When it 
had gone I remembered that there are 
several kinds of grebe, and that this did 
not seem to be the great crested variety. 
It had a rather snake-like, cormorantish 
head with no very obvious ruff and no 
crest. Reference to books throws little 
light on the matter; all that can be said 
is that it was a grebe of sorts, and ate bread 
and milk rather untidily. 


DUCK AT ORIELTON RINGING 
DECOY 


For some years Orielton Decoy in 
Pembrokeshire has been re-established as 
a working decoy—but for the purpose of 
ringing ducks rather than their necks. 
The work has been extremely successful 
and absorbingly interesting, but unless 
some measure of financial support is forth- 
coming it will have to come to an end. 
Donations can be sent to the Secretary, 
Wildfowl Enquiry Committee, c.o. The 
Zoological Society of London, Regent’s 
Park. Nearly six thousand duck have been 
ringed, as well as many other birds of less 
moment. Of this figure, which covers five 
years’ work, over five hundred have been 
reported from abroad—a figure which does 
not include recaptures, many of the birds 
returning year after year to the decoy. The 
world range covered extends to right up in 
the north beyond Murmansk and east to 
the Caspian Sea. 

The work gives us one of the few 
systematic methods of getting at facts with 


and of the Derby winner, Bois Roussel, 
were but a year junior to her. 

When we leave the mares and turn to 
the horses, still working on the same firm 
basis, it is at once noticeable that whereas 
mares that have been mated as three year 
olds and four year olds have been respon- 
sible for a certain percentage of winners of 
the three classics, no horse younger than 
five years of age has ever sired a winner 
of the Derby, the Oaks or the St. Leger. 
Actually the figures show that 10 per cent. 
of the winners of these races were sired by 
horses who were between six and seven 
years of age at the time when their offspring 
was foaled, 53 per cent. from those 
between eight and thirteen, 25 per cent. 
from those between fourteen and eighteen, 
and 4 per cent. from those of nineteen and 
upwards. As with the mares a few of 
the exceptional cases may be noted. It 
was at the age of five that Bend Or was 
mated with Lily Agnes to produce Ormonde ; 
at a like age the St. Leger winner, Hurry 
On, served his first mare—Bellavista—and 
became responsible for the Derby winner, 
Captain Cuttle ; Persimmon was six when 
his famous daughter, Sceptre, was foaled, as 
was the Derby winner, Blenheim, when 
his son, the Derby winner, Mahmoud, first 
saw the light. From this early age it is 
clear that the winner-producing capacity 
of the horse increases until it is at its height 
between the ages of twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen, and then begins to fall until after 
the age of twenty the resultant classic 
winners become few and far between. 
Dark Legend, the sire of last season’s One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks _victress, 
Galatea II, was twenty-two when this mare 
was foaled in France ; Matchem was five 
years older when his grey daughter, 
Hollandaise, who won the St. Leger of 
1778, was born, and twenty-nine when, 
as the result of a mating with Squirrel’s 
daughter, Lady Bolingbroke, he became 


regard to wildfowl movement, and is, in 
view of the declining quantity of wildfowl 
in western Europe, of paramount import- 
ance to all sportsmen and naturalists. The 
duck seem to have some preference for the 
north-western European countries which 
are at present the theatre of wars or opera- 
tions. Fortunately for the world, scientific 
co-operation does not cease just because 
there is a major war. There may be a 
certain loss of data which would have been 
reported in happier days, or there may be 
some delay, but eventually the facts will 
filter in, and we may have in the different 
armies more interested ornithologists than 
would usually be in the field. During the 
last war there was considerable interest in 
bird life during the less strenuous moments 
of the campaigns. The Orielton work could 
usefully go on, and I think we should hear— 
perhaps belatedly, but still hear—of 
captures. 

The pamphlet which accompanies the 
appeal is, wisely, largely reduced to maps, 
but there are most interesting facts in it. 
It has long been held that surface feeding 
ducks have a sense of smell, and this is 
confirmed. The traditional smoking peat 
held before the mouth of the decoy mar. 
is an essential. It will be a very great pity 
if this work has to come to an end for lack 
of support. Accurate knowledge is always 
in the national interest, and it is a practical 
and useful work which has been doing 
its best to help us to get a precise know- 
ledge of the movement of wildfowl, so 
that by international co-operation the 
birds may be preserved for later genera- 
tions. nm. Bot, ?. 


PROBLEMS 


responsible for the birth of the Oaks 
victress, ‘"T‘etotum. Muley, again, was 
twenty-seven when his Derby-winning son, 
Little Wonder, was foaled, and, as a side- 
light on the important question of the 
relative ages of sire and dam, it should be 
noted that he was twenty years of age, 
against his mate’s twenty-three, when 
Vespa, who won the Oaks of 1833, was 
foaled. 

This question of the relative ages of 
sire and dam, irrespective of their actual 
ages, forms one of the most intriguing 
subjects. Many years ago the popular idea 
was to breed a young horse to an old mare 
or a young mare to an old horse, with the 
object of stimulating the vigour of the 
senior partner. A _ study of the figures 
arising from an analysis of the age dates 
of the sires and dams of the winners of 
the three great races already mentioned at 
once proves the fallacy of this theory. 
It shows that 50 per cent. of these winners 
have come from sires and dams of the same 
age or with a difference of from one to 
three years in their ages ; that 22 per cent. 
come from sires and dams with a difference 
of four to six years, 15 per cent. from sires 
and dams showing a difference of from 
seven to nine years, and only the small 
remainder from parents separated by as 
much as ten to nineteen years. 

Among famous horses whose parents 
were the same age have been Melton and 
Flying Fox (7), Coronach(10), Colorado(11), 
Moses, Beadsman and Persimmon (12), the 
triple-crown winner Common (13), Young 
Eclipse and Middleton (14), Saltram, Daniel 
O’Rourke and Diamond Jubilee (16). The 
figures in brackets give the parents’ ages 
at the time of foaling. Only examples of the 
progeny of sires and dams of identical age 
have been mentioned, and at least another 
thirty could be quoted ; of those separated 
by one, two or three years more than 180 
examples could be given. RoysToN. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HE opportunities of acquiring pro- 

perties on very advantageous terms 

during the present abnormal period 

are mentioned by many of the agents 

who are preparing their reports of 
estate transactions in 1939. 

In their review of real estate in 1939 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. (Berkeley 
Square) say: The opening of the year was in 
an atmosphere of anxiety, and the resultant 
interference with business became more marked 
as the year advanced. The disinclination of 
holders to part with any income-producing 
real estate intensified, and auctions fell to a 
low ebb. By the middle of the summer 
anew sphere of activity began to be very 
noticeable, the quest for houses in rural 
districts. "The small ones were wanted 
by people wishful to escape from the 
threat of air attack in the large centres ; 
the large ones by firms, for the safety ot 
their staffs and records and the uninter- 
rupted transaction of their business. 
The list of historic mansions that have 
found a use by banks, insurance 
companies shipping companies, and 
official bodies is an incredibly long one. 
But the mansions have, almost all of 
them, been taken on a tenancy, and not 
purchased. In other words, they did 
not augment the total turnover in the 
market, and, as very little business was 
done anywhere under the hammer, the 
year will probably reveal the smallest 
aggregate realisations on record. Such 
auctions as have been held at Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co.’s salerooms at 
Berkeley Square have, however, shown 
a high percentage of sales, and their total 
for property sold in private negotiation 
has been surprisingly good. Landed 
property, in short supply all the year, 
has met with a good response, and farms 
up to a few hundreds of acres are in 
eager request. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 
TRANSACTIONS 
_——- the more important proper- 

ties passing through Messrs. John 
D. Wood: and Co.’s hands this year 
may be mentioned: Curzon Street 
site, Mayfair; Victory Hotel, Leeds; 
Warnford Park; Milton Hill, Didcot ; 
Condover, Shrewsbury; Cockfosters ; 
Albemarle, Wimbledon Common; The 
Cabrach, Banff; Novers Park, Bristol; 
Carlyn estate, St. Austell ; Burlescombe, 
Devon; Shortgrove ; Bryn Tanat; and 
Slaidburn. 

Very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
would-be buyers of freehold ground rents has 
been that section of the market all through the 
year. The firm has in vain searched, in recent 
weeks, for good securities for the re-investment 
of a fund of close upon £200,000, and those 
with smaller amounts to dispose of have had 
no better luck. The freehold ground rent 
embodies practically every feature that is so 
much prized by investors, a fair return, as 
much of security as anything can have nowadays, 
and a possibility of eventual profit in the rever- 
sion. Ordinary rentals of houses and business 
premises are, of course, not so secure, and, in 
the exceptional circumstances of this year, 
their collection has been troublesome and often 
disappointing. 


* LUXURY ” ACCOMMODATION 


EDUCED incomes and enormously in- 
creased taxation have cut down the 
means of enjoying what may be called luxury 
properties in country districts, and have oper- 
ated with equal force against the more expen- 
sive type of town house and flat. The same 
applies to Scottish sporting and_ residential 
estates. For the person with available funds, 
desiring to occupy an inexpensive place in 
the country, there were never more attractive 
openings than now. It can only be hoped that 
in due course such a reversion to the normal 
may happen as to show a large profit on pur- 
chases that have been made in present circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, few seem in a position 
to take advantage of opportunities. It has been 
a perplexing year for managing agents. They 
have had to wrestle with an unprecedented 
volume of war measures, and to cope with an 
avalanche of special work, such as the valuation 
of premises and equipment that have been 
commandeered, and the mere clerical work of 
recording incidental matters has been almost 
beyond the principals and staffs, especially when 


AN ABNORMAL YEAR 


so many of the ablest members are on active 
service. Sympathy may well be extended to 
the agents who have had to leave one-man 
businesses in response to the call of duty. It 
has been the pleasure of a good many firms to 
render such professional help as they could 
to their brethren in those conditions, much 
on the lines that have been followed by the 
Bar and the medical profession. 
BEVERSTONE CASTLE 

HE historic castle of Beverstone, near 

Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, was once a 
possession of the Berkeleys. Leland tells how 





BEVERSTONE CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who was _ taken 
prisoner in France, “after recovering his 
losses with French prisoners and at the batail 
of Poytiers, builded the castelle of Beverstone 
thoroughly, a pile at that tyme very praty.” 
Pretty it is still to-day in ruin, but much 
remains, including the moated and quadrangu- 
lar plan, the gate-house and a fourteenth- 
century tower containing a vaulted chapel and 
an oratory. An Elizabethan house, enlarged 
later, was built on the site of the great hall. 
From 1600 onwards the property belonged to 
the Hicks family and subsequently to the 
Holfords. A large sum has been spent by the 
present owner in improving and modernising 
the residential part of the Castle. The pro- 
perty, comprising about 600 acres, with a 
farm, which is let, is offered for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. It represents a 
very good opportunity for investment. 

Haremere Hall, near Etchingham, Sussex, 
with 85 acres, has been sold for private occupa- 
tion by Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons and 
Messrs. Constable and Maude. 


TURNOVER OF OVER £170,000 
N the last week or two of 1939 approximately 
£170,000 worth of real estate changed 
hands. Of this sum a Dorset estate accounted 
for £16,600, and one in Lincolnshire for 
£42,000. The Wessex estate was that of 
West Holme Manor. Messrs. Fox and Sons 
and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. held the 
auction at Wareham, and twenty-seven of the 
twenty-nine lots changed hands. These, 
comprising in all 888 acres, included the salmon 
fishing in the Frome, which winds through 
the manor. Last season, when the water was but 
lightly fished, the kill was thirty salmon. The 
house and 600 acres of heath remain for disposal 
by private treaty. West Holme Manor is a 
first-rate shooting property, with excellent bags 

of wild duck and snipe on the marshland. 


In the Lincolnshire sale, when the execu- 
tors of Colonel H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., 
D.S.0., offered 3,070 acres of the Stenigot and 
other estates, Messrs. Dickinson, Davy and 
Markham held the auction at Louth. The 
Town Hall was crowded. The principal lot 
was Stenigot, held by the Chatterton family, 
and famous as an early home of the Lincoln 
Red Shorthorn breed. The sheep and barley 
land on this property, too, are of special value 
under the conditions prevailing to-day. For 
one section of the estate, comprising 2,218 acres, 
the accepted bid was £29,500. Another large 
lot was Upp Hall Farm, 312 acres at Little 
Carlton, which was sold for £3,200. 
The total was £42,400. 

Purchases’ effected by Messrs. 
Gordon Prior and Goodwin in the last 
week or two have included freehold 
ground rents of £156 a year, with early 
reversions, to premises and sites in 
Tunbridge Wells, the agents for the 
vendor being Messrs. Carter, Banks 
and Bennett. 

After being in the hands of one 
owner for over a quarter of a century, 
the West Clandon house, the Onslow 
Arms Hotel, has been sold by Messrs. 
Alaway and Partners. 

Clopton Hall estate, between Bury 
St. Edmunds and Ipswich, will be 
offered by Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff and Messrs. Woodward’s Stow- 
market office at an early date. The 
estate comprises a small manor house, 
eight farms and good shooting. The 
net income is put at about £800 a year, 
and the price, before the auction, is 
£10,500. 


GRINLING GIBBONS 
CARVINGS 

IR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., restored 

and enlarged the East Kent house 
known as Hockley Sole. It stands in 
richly wooded country, about a mile 
from the sea between Folkestone and 
Dover, in the village of Capel-le-Ferne. 
The mantelpiece in the dining-room is 
thought to have been carved by Grinling 
Gibbons, and the drawing-room mantel- 
piece is an eighteenth-century example, 
adorned with Wedgwood plaques. The 
library has been carried to the height 
of the ceiling of the upper-floor rooms, 
affording space for the insertion of a 
gallery. This apartment has another 
notable mantelpiece, which came from 
Horace Walpole’s Arlington Street 
mansion. Of the 557 acres of the estate, 
480 acres consist of well let farms. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley are to dispose of the 
property, and they can treat for the sale of the 
house with only a small acreage. 


WAR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


N behalf of the Council of the Auctioneers’ 

and Estate Agents’ Institute, Mr. F. C. 
Hawkes, the secretary, writes as follows to 
Country LiFe: ‘“ The first report of the 
Government Committee on the Principles of 
Assessment of Damage to Propery, which has 
recently been issued, makes proposals for the 
basis of the compensation which will be payable 
under the Government scheme in connection 
with War damage to fixed and movable pro- 
perty, and the Government have announced 
that they are accepting these proposals. Al- 
though the basis of compensation is now clear, 
owners of property will be in some difficulty 
in proving the full extent of their loss unless 
they can produce satisfactory evidence of the 
character and condition of the property before 
the damage occurred. Some owners already 
have plans and specifications of the buildings 
in which they are interested and in some cases 
they may even have recent reports on the 
condition and value of the buildings; and 
there are many owners who have complete 
inventories of their movable property showing 
the current values. Everyone hopes that damage 
from air raids will not be as extensive as was 
zt one time feared, but the refusal of the 
Government to sponsor any scheme of insurance 
against war damage to property shows that 
it is still impossible to foresee whether, and to 
what extent, damage from air raids will occur. 
Owners who have no recent reports on the 
condition and value of their property, or no 
up-to-date inventories, would be well advised 
to take steps to complete their records. This 
is a Measure of precaution which it is open to 
every prudent owner to take. ARBITER. 











